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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND THE 
UNKNOWN. 


N our issue for February 18 was presented under this head a 
| collection of views, opinions, facts, and strange expe- 
riences, bearing upon a subject which is now, more perhaps 
than ever before, attracting earnest attention throughout the 
world, and upon which is brought to bear, as never before, a 
spirit of unprejudiced investigation. We give this week a very 
interesting and apparently well-authenticated ‘‘ ghost story,” 
an investigation of some phases of liypnotism, and the views 
of Professor Charcot on the “ faith-cure.” 


A REMARKABLE VISITATION, 

The Rev. Canon J. C, Atkinson, in the February number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine (London), presents a very striking 
article for all interested in “ psychic phenomena,” entitled, 
**My Belief in Ghosts.” It is a narrative which may well prove 


puzzling to all who are skeptical about ghosts and ghostly vis- 
itations. 

Canon Atkinson begins by telling the story of his early life, 
of which “all the ‘accidents’ and accompaniments were 
remarkably favorable” to belief in ghosts. In his childhood 
he was frequently imprisoned in a dark cellar by his nurse. At 
school he “slept, nearly the youngest of twenty-two, in a long 
dormitory divided in half by a seldom-closed door, and heard, 
night after night, for three years, with merely intervals of ces- 
sation, the dull, awfully regular, beat, beat, beat, which seemed 
to proceed from the long, narrow, dark passage known to run 
down the whole length of the two rooms between the external 
walls of the house and the one behind our bedheads.” After 
relating various experiences and circumstances, he says that 
when he came to maturity he still remained a believer, a firmer 
believer than ever, in ghosts. 


“1 felt, 1 cannot trace the origin of the feeling, but I had long 
felt, fe/t, rather than thought, or conceived, or concluded, that 
they paid scant heed to mere mortal beings. But circumstances 
had occurred to me more than once which induced in me the con- 
viction that there might be times at which they desired to com- 
municate with our flesh-enshrined spirits, notwithstanding their 
being still in occupation of their clay tenements, But it was not 
by the stupendously absurd andclumsy mode of spirit-rapping, or 
spirit-drawing, or mediumistic conveyance; it was by what, for 
want of better means of expression, I must try to indicate by the 
words, contact of spirit with spirit. For a single inappreciable 
moment the current of my intelligent life seemed to be suspended, 
something in the same way as that of one’s material life is some- 
times by a sudden great horror; and in an instant, as it resumed 
its usual flow, there was a new thought, a new knowledge in me 


which was not my own, but had been imparted perfect and com- 
plete.” 


He says he could give many illustrations of this, but con- 
tents himself with presenting one. 


Once, while revisiting the scenes of his childhood, he passed 
the night in a venerable country mansion, still tenanted by the 
countryman (and his wife) who had lived there during his boy- 
hood. It was not convenient for his host to give him a room in 
the newer part of the building, and so he made upa bed for 


him in one of the ancient rooms—a room, by the way, in which 
Queen Elizabeth had once slept. 


The Canon found it impossible to compose himself to slum- 
ber. We give in his own words his story of what happened : 


“ The fire had freshened up again by this time, and as the blaze 
rose and fell I noticed the species of movement given by the dan- 
cing flames to the grotesque imagery of the tapestry, and especially 
to the pallid features of John the Baptist’s dissevered head ; and 
as I looked I caught myself smiling at the thought how such 
ghostlike effects would be sure to influence a weak and supersti- 
tious mind. Then I sat down in the large armchair, to try if I 
could think myself into sleep. I might have spent half an hour 
thus when the outer door was seen by me to open, silently and 
slowly, and then to be reclosed as gradually and quietly. I should 
have thought—I did for a moment think—that the kind old farmer 
had mastered his fears sufficiently to come and see that all was 
going well with me; but the peculiar, unmistakable sensation 
which always accompanied my perception of a spiritual presence 
made me instantaneously aware that the present visitation was 
not one of ordinary flesh and blood. No sound attested either 
entrance or movement; no vision was discernible to mortal eyes. 
But I could not be mistaken; nor was I. After a brief pause, an 
instantaneous, or, as it were, electric flash of intelligence passed 
inte my perception, and I knew that the visitation was but begun; 
that more, and that of moment, was to follow. The door of com- 
munication with the inner room was opened and continued to 
stand open. Next the door of the turret-stair in the corner of the 
inner room seemed to open of itself. I both heard it and saw it 
from my seat in the great chair. And then came the low, meas- 
ured, mournful sound of the bell. But not as it had rung, sonor- 
ously and with sweet, mellow tone, a few hours before, when 
almost in mere wantonness, at least for the indulgence of the 
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whim of the moment, I had pulled the rope; but falteringly, and, 
as it were, modulated, as one hears the sound of a far-off bell in a 
gusty night. Slowly, now louder, now fainter, but each clang 
plainly distinct, pulsed out amid the stillness of the night the 
strange solemn sound. I know not for how long it went on; I 
took no measure of time. At last it ceased. I heard and saw the 
turret door close again, and then the door from the inner room to 
mine; after which, for one brief second I ceased to think my own 
thoughts, and perceived instead a clear mental vision of a tragic 
thing which had but now befallen, but far, far away from the scene 
of my present surroundings. It was but for the fraction of a 
material moment; and yet, as the door closed (as it seemed) upon 
the departure of the late visitant, I knew right well, and in all its 
details, what had just taken place and would be detailed in all its 
horrors in all the papers before the morrow’s sun had set. Now I 
was alone again; and, strange to say,I slept, easily, soundly, 
without a dream; much more soundly indeed than was my wont. 

“ At daybreak, however, I was awake, and the first beams of 
the sun were flung through the window of the inner room as I 
opened the little narrow door in its corner, and began to wind up 
the steps to the quasi-belfry. The bell-rope lay coiled in its lower 
length upon the floor, as if it had given way at its attachment in 
the bell-chamber above; and among its coils, exactly where one 
must have stood to toll the bell, lay a massive signet ring of 
antique fashion, deeply engraven with some old coat of arms. 
The floor above was partly broken through, and I saw a part of 
the rim of the fallen bell protruding through the decayed planks, 
with signs of ruin around and beneath it. 

“T said but little to the old farmer and his wife at breakfast-time, 
except that the bell had fallen in the night, and that I had been 
so sound asleep as not to hear the crash; and I left them to their 
own inferences. The seal I took with me to Dunchester, and on 
the following day I was enabled to make out, with the help of an 
antiquarian friend, that it was the seal of the last Warden of Mar- 
ney Collegiate House; the man, that is, with whose solemn invoca- 
tion of doom the failure of every successive family of owners of 
the ancient collegiate lands, up to the fifth in order (which was 
now in its third or fated generation) was by unfaltering tradition 
connected, 

“While still poring over documents, musty, mildewed, two of 
them sealed with the very seal I held in my hand, my friend, with 
a slight exclamation of horror, read out a paragraph from the 
morning’s paper detailing the suicide, on the very night, at the 
very hour even, at which I had heard the tolling of the bell com- 
mence, of the last representative of the family till then owning 
Marney Tower and Duke’s Manor. But to me it was neither news 
nor a surprise. 

“ People said, that my pulling of the rope during the preceding 
evening had prepared the way for the fall of the bell, and that the 
gusty, sweeping blasts of the storm had completed all that was 
still wanting. I, however, knew better; but I did not tell every- 
one what I knew and how I knew it.” 


SOME PHASES OF HYPNOTISM EXPOSED. 


In the pages of the Vinetleenth Century (London) for February 
Ernest Hart presents an article entitled “The Revival of Witch- 
craft.” It is devoted mainly toa very interesting account of the 
writer’s investigation—we might indeed say exposé—of the 
exhibitions in hypnotism given by Dr. J. Luys in his clinics at 
the Hospital de la Charité in Paris and by “ patients” or 
“subjects” of Dr. Luys at other places, and also by Colonel de 
Rochas d’Aiglun, at the Politechnique. The writer also briefly 
discusses the ‘‘faith-cure.” In the course of his paper he 
remarks that clairvoyance, spirit-perceptions, gifts of language, 
slate-writing, spirit-writing, far-sight, “communication across 

4 “the development of 


” 


space,” “ transfer of mental impressions, 
any new sense or ghost of a new sense, remain now as ever, for 
the most part, demonstrable frauds, or perhaps in a few cases 
self-deceptions,” but he makes no attempt to adduce any facts 
bearing upon these matters. 

As to the motive which led Mr, Hart to go to Paris to make 
these investigations, he says: 


“From what I hear and know of the attractions which these 
false phenomena, these dangerous tricks, and this practice of 
mental subordination to another will, are already exercising on 
some ladies of the upper class in England, and on some writers of 
influence, it appears high time that a thorough exposure should 
be made of the imposture and the self-deception which underlie 
the performances. Some of them have been rehearsed before 
eminent British journalists on their visits to Paris and by them 
described in good faith, with no small literary power and consid- 
erable, although imperfect, detail to the readers of the great Eng- 
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lish journals, I was induced thereby to devote a fort- 
night at the end of the year to an investigation of the facts 
described and the phenomena produced, and to an endeavor to 
find out how they were produced, and in what sort of 
people they took place. I am urged to loSe no time in 
sweeping away this mass of rubbish, and ‘the disgusting super- 
stitions’ which these letters and publications have tended to 
promote. The business of demonstrating the marvels of 
the new hypnotism has been going on now for upwards of twenty 
years, with very mischievous effects. It has culminated in per- 
formances of the patients of Dr. Luys in the wards of one of the 
greatest and most historically celebrated of the Paris hospitals.” 


Mr. Hart then proceeds with the details of his investigation. 
The first subject presented was a man named Mervel, who is 
described as having “ been all his life a wretched hysteric, sub- 
ject to fits, to sleep-walking, and to catalepsy "; and as being 
“now a miserable object, trained to all the tricks and the 
pathological aptitutes for simulation of a highly trained hyp- 
notic.” This man was put in an armchair, and a finger held 
up before his eyes put him into an induced sleep. The eyelids 
were then lifted, and a finger held before him. He gazes at it 
and then follows it all around the room, Returned to his chair, 
he is shown a magnetic bar, 

“ He sees now from one pole of the magnet the ‘odic’ effluvia, 
the blue flames, which are familiar to the readers of Reichenbach. 
He is delighted with them; he caresses the bar like a child with a 
toy; he follows it all over the place, and when the opposite pole 
of the magnet is presented to him he is struck with horror at the 
red flames which issue from it, and shows every sign of fear and 
disgust. ‘ 

“1 took with me on the third occasion a magnet, lent to me by 
Dr. Johnson, of London, which had been thoroughiy demagnetized 
. . «and a series of steel pins which had been variously mag- 
netized in inverse senses, and I found the heightened senses of 
Mervel were quite incapable of distinguishing between the inert 
magnet, the variously magnetized needles, and the true magnet. 
I even placed the needles and the magnet in the hands of Dr. Luys 
and asked him to determine what Mervel saw. He saw always, 
in reply to Dr. Luys’s questions, the orthodox thing. I then sug- 
gested to Dr. Luys that he should try some test experiments and 
use an electro-magnet, in which he could at will put on and take 
off the current and try for himself whether the patient did or did 
not really perceive what he described. My suggestions, 
however, were not favorably received. At these sittings, Dr. 
Sajous. Dr. Lutaud, M. Cremiére, of St. Petersburg, and others 
were present.” 

Besides those with Mervel, Mr. Hart relates that he made 
test experiments with an electro-magnet on “ Jeanne” (wkom 
he characterizes as ‘‘an accomplished impostor, and the most 
distinguished and highly trained of Dr. Luys’s subjects”), on 
Clarice, another subject, and on a patient in the wards, named 
Marguerite. They never knew when the current was on o1 
off, and unless they had a clue were ludicrously wrong. 

“ They saw enormous flames issuing from the powerful magnet 
Iused. When I told the assistant to put on the current, acting 
on my previous instruction, he always did the opposite of what | 
said, and they always fell into the trap.” 

The writer introduces an extract froma letter of Dr. Olivier, 
editor of the Revue des Sctences Physigues, in which he says: 
“ There was no correspondence between the phenomena mani- 
fested by the hypnotized person and the production of the 
current.” 

Mr. Hart next proceeds to detail experiments witnessed and 
conducted by him in the so-called “transference of sensibility 
from a hypnotic subject to inanimate objects.” Colonel de 
Rochas gave demonstrations of this at La Charité (at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Luys) and (with fuller development) at the Poli- 
technique, of which he is the admznistrateur, and Mr. Hart 
gave him a counter-demonstration subsequently at the rooms 


of Dr. Sajous. We condense his account of the experiments: 


“The subject, Madam Vix, being plunged into alleged ‘ pro- 
found hypnosis,’ was handed a glass of water. To this she trans- 
ferred by contact her own sensitiveness; the atmosphere sur- 
rounding her being similarly charged with her sensibility—she 
herself becoming anesthetic. When pinches were made in the 
air at given distances which were supposed to represent points of 
contact and lines of cleavage of the atmospheric planes, such 
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pinches were always felt by her and gave what is described as 
‘evident pain.’ When the water was removed to a distance and 
the glass stroked or pinches made in the air just above the water, 
or the water itself touched, she gave similar manifestations, o6 
She did the wax-image business, the state of sympathy by contact, 
and the rest, with such perfection before me under the manipula- 
tions of Colonel de Rochas . . that | asked her to favor me 
with some professional sittings, which she readily consented to do. 
oe I determined todo everything ez faux. . As to 
seeing colored odic flames from the magnet, she saw them ‘six 
yards long’; but in fact, when proper tests were applied, she was 
found to be absolutely incapable of distinguishing a true magnet 
from a false one. She never knew whether the current was on 
or off my electro-magnet; and her whole performance in this 
respect, although she was not made aware of it, was so manifest 
and ludicrous an imposture that the bystanders had great difficulty 
in retaining their gravity. I tested now the phenomena to which 
the sham scientific terms of ‘ externalization of sensation,’ ‘com- 
munication by contact,’ and ‘transference across space,’ are pre- 
tentiously applied. [I concealed a tumbler containing 
water. In duly solemn fashion I poured out from a caraffe a little 
water into a similar glass and placed it in her hands. I then 
quickly substituted, without her perceiving it, the hidden glass of 
water which she had neither seen nor touched, We then had a 
full-dress rehearsal of all the performances I had previously wit- 
nessed. She showed the same ‘obvious’ marks of pleasure or of 
pain when the water was caressed or pinched, as were witnessed 
by the Zzmes correspondent or the Pall Mall Gazette reporter. 
When one of the spectators was placed in imaginary contact with 
me, she became equally sensible of his actions; she writhed, she 
smiled, she was tickled, she was hurt, and she was exhausted in 
the orthodox manner. I now introduced the ‘ wax figure.’ ‘ 
I had purchased two rather pretty little sailor dolls, twin brothers 
of the navy. One of these she held until it was sufficiently 
‘charged with her sensitiveness’ by contact. I then substituted 
the twin doll from my pocket and put away the sensitivized doll 
for future service. To make the performance quite regular, I cut 
off a minute lock of her hair and pretended to affix it to the doll. 
To this proceeding, which I had seen Colonel de Rochas gravely 
go through, she rather objected in her profound sleep, much to 
our quiet amusement. ‘C'est trop, cest trop,’ she murmured, 
apparently thinking that I was taking too much hair. I need not 
say that I did not affix it to the doll. V7e then produced 
with the aid of the untouched doll, just unrolled from the tissue 
paper of the toy-shop, all the phenomena of the exvodétement of 
the sorcerers . which have figured so largely in the pages 
of the great newspapers of England and France. She felt acutely 
when its imaginary lock was touched and pulled, whether by 
myself or by Dr. Sarjous, by M. Cremiére, or by anyone else in 
the room. She greatly resented its being pricked; . . . and 
she was duly suffocated when we pretended to sit down on the 
doll. Iam ashamed to say that the real doll was lying there all 
the time, cruelly stabbed by me to the heart with a stout pin, of 
which she was unconscious. Its maltreatment, which ought 
theoretically to have been fatal to her, produced no visible effect !” 


We have not space for further details of the experiments of 
Mr. Hart with this and other “subjects.” It must suffice to say 
that, from his account, the exposé was in all cases complete. 
An interesting set of experiments was with glass tubes con- 
taining various substances, which tubes applied to the neck 
of “subjects” produced widely different effects: alcohol pro- 
duced all the progressive phases of drunkenness from gaiety to 
complete stupor; valerian transformed the subject into a cat; 
while cherry-laurel water induced ecstacy, rapture, and devo- 
tion. Mr. Hart procured a seance with Mile. V., the most 
remarkable subject in this line, and herself a professional 
“operator.” She was put to sleep, and Mr. Hart, who had pro- 
cured the tubes which he used to be m7zs-ladbeled (witha pri- 
vate mark on the cork) produced in her when he applied the 
alleged valerian tube (which actually contained alcohol) the 
“cat transformation” in perfection; while the tube labeled 
cherry-laurel (but containing valerian) produced all the evi- 
dences and attitudes of rapture. 

Clarice, another “ professional,” with whom a seance was 
arranged, brought her Jéanzste with her to play for her at¢ztudes 
passionelles. 
“We had no time to go through the whole performance, or I 


Upon this feature Mr. Hart naively remarks: 


have no doubt it would have been well worth the money.” 
From Mr. Hart’s summing up we quote the following: 


“We see here to what excesses this so-called science of hyp- 
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notism may lead, and we catch a glimpse, and only a glimpse, of 
some of its evil connections. The rest remain to be followed out 
by the Paris police, and no doubt the Administrative Council 
which presides over the hospitai-system of Paris will take some 
steps in the matter,” 

THE ‘‘ FAITH-CURE,” 

Professor J. M. Charcot, de /’/nstitut, in a paper in the Vew 
Review (London), alluding to the interest excited by the dis- 
cussions which have arisen regarding the visit of a celebrated 
man of letters to a religious shrine, proceeds to give at con- 
siderable length his “opinion on the faith-cure.” Our space 
will permit us to give no more than the leading points of his 
interesting article, which is based, as he says, upon facts 
observed in a special practice extending over a long period. 
He says: 


“ The faith-cure must be a subjectof interest toevery doctor, 
seeing that the essential aim of medicine is the healing of 
the sick by the most effective curative measures. From this 
point of view the faith-cure seems to be an ideal method, since 
it often attains its ends when all other methods have failed. 
Having had knowledge of certain well-authenticated cases, | 
have been trying for a long time to collate a number of others 
with a view to examine as far as possibie its working, so that | 
might utilize its power. I briefly state the opinions I have 
formed under these conditions. 

“ The instantaneous cure produced directly by faith-healing, 
which is commonly known in medicine by the name of 
“miracle,” is,as may be shown in the majority of cases, a 
natural phenomenon, which is produced at all times, in the 
most different degrees of civilization, and among the most 
various religions, and is as irregular in its manifestation as it 
is diffused in latitude. The so-called miraculous facts—l 
express here no new opinion—have a double character; they 
are engendered by a special disposition on the part of the 
patient; a confidence, a credulity, a receptivity of suggestion, 
as it is called now, favorable to the faith-cure, which may be 
brought to bear in various ways. On the other hand, the 
domain of faith-healing is limited; to be effective it must Le 
applied to those cases which demand for their cure no interven 
tion beyond the power which the mind has over the body 
—cases which Hack Tuke has analyzed in his remarkable 
work. For example, no instance can be found where the 
faith-cure has availed to restore an amputated limb. On the 
other hand, there are hundreds of recorded cases of the cure 
of paralysis, but I think these have all partaken of the nature 
of those which Professor Russel Reynolds has classified under 
the head of paralysis “dependent on idea.” I agree with those 
doctors who think that the faith-cure may in certain cases, 
directly cause ulcers and tumors to disappear; but | believe 
also that this group of lesions, in spite of the apparent truth of 
the contrary, are of the same nature and of the same essence 
as the paralysis of which I have just been speaking. 

“The more or less sudden cure of convulsions and paralysis 
was formerly regarded asa therapeutic miracle of the first water. 
Science having shown that these ailments had a hysterical 
origin—that they are not organic, but purely dynamic—the 
miraculous cure in such cases became a thing of the past. And 
if it be further proved that these tumors and ulcers, round 
which such a controversy rages, are also of a hysterical nature, 
and that they are amenable to this same faith-cure as well as 
paralysis and convulsions, there will be an end of the miracle 
theory. Why should there be so much distrust shown towards 
science, which must in the leng run have the last word in 
every case? 

“The faith-cure is found in the fullest vigor at religious 
shrines. There have been thaumaturgists in every age, from 
Simon Magnus down to the Prince of Hohenlohe at the begin- 
ning of this century, not to speak of Deacon Paris, who have 
enjoyed the gift of peforming cures said to be miraculous— 
that is to say, of inspiring the faith-cure. These shrines have 
been the same from the most remote periods of history to our 
own day, copying one another, so to speak. The methods by 
which the faith-cure works are the same at all times, in all 
latitudes; the same among pagans, Christians, and Mussulmans 
—one and all wear the same characteristics. The healing god 
indeed varies, but the human mind, always the same in all its 
great manifestations, ascribes to each and all identical func- 
tions. 

“Ina general way, the faith-cure does not develop the whole 
of its healing force spontaneously, It is cumulative, from the 
time the patient first hears of a certain shrine to the time he 
visits it, makes the supreme effort, and is healed.” 


Professor Charcot cites in detzil the remarkable case and 
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cure of Mile. Coirin (who in 1716 had two falls from her horse 
in close succession, resulting in a great devouring cancer in her 
left breast, and in 1718 was stricken with paralysis of the whole 
of her left side from which she became nearly helpless, and 
who was cured in 1831, after intense suffering, upon putting on 
a garment which had touched the tomb of the blessed Francis 
of Paris, and receiving upon her breast an application of earth 
from the same holy place) and several other cases of similar 
nature, 


“ These cases, as well as every other, show clearly thata cure 
obtained by faith,whether its supernatural character be granted 
or not, follows natural laws, and these become more evident 
the further one proceeds in the analysis of the facts. Thus, 
for instance, the instantaneous nature of the cure is much 
more apparent. than real. 

“I have seen patients return from the shrines now in vogue 
who have been sent thither with my consent, owing to my 
inability to inspire the operation of the faith-cure. | have 
examined the limbs affected with paralysis or contraction some 
days before, and have seen the gradual disappearance of the 
local sensitive spots which almost always remain for some time 
after the cure of the actual disease—paralysis or contraction. 

“Can we affirm that we can explain everything which claims 
to be of supernatural origin in the faith-cure, and that the 
frontiers of the miraculous are visibly shrinking day by day 
before the march of scientific attainments? Certainly not. In 
all investigation we have to learn the lesson of patience. I am 
among the first to recognize that Shakespeare’s words hold 
good to-day: 


‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy.” 








POLITICAL. 





THE SITUATION ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Fortnightly Keview, London, February. 


HE sinister genius of War still overshadows Europe with 
T its outspread wings. The Continent is, more than ever, 
a camp under arms, and Russia which, in an ultimate sense, is 
the cause of all this military revivalism, is nakedly returning 
to Asiatic barbarism. What insanity in the rulers of European 
nations to be still forcing on the rivalry in armaments when 
we all see clearly that everything in modern civilization is 
tending to social and industrial questions, when society itself 
is challenged by the masses to prove its claim to existence and 
respect! It reminds one of Byzantine Czsar’s sending armies 
to perish in the sands of Babylon when Asiatic hordes were 
pressing in on the Balkans. And all this waste and suffering 
has been the standing portion of Europe ever since, twenty- 
two years ago, the Germans in the pride of victory chose to 
clutch an integral (I will add an inseparable) part of France. 

How profound and how pregnant a judgment was that which 
more than fifty years ago prompted August Comte to substi- 
tute the true sociological and historical term, the West, for the 
purely geographical and mythical term Europe. Europe is a 
mere geographical expression, not a term connoting civiliza- 
tion or the vanguard of mankind. Russia and Turkey alike 
stand outside modern civilization, and can never be admitted 
without danger and disgrace into the political combinations of 
our Western aggregate. With Russia and with Turkey, both 
semi-civilized races, we have nothing to do politically but to 
keep them at arm’s length. We can neither combine with them, 
nor reform them, nor school them, and it is absurd to scold 
them. It is our duty to leave them alone to work out their 
own destinies as completely as it is with the Chinese. 


FRANCE, 


The condition of the Republic in France has not been more 
critical at any time since the death of Gambetta, and we need 
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not be surprised if violent changes in the constitution were 
attempted, and even succeeded. It is early yet to estimate 
the extent to which corruption has undermined the Chambers 
as well as the dominant party now in office. There seems to 
be an anti-Republican plot, but no plot will account for all 
that we have seen and heard. There was fraud under the old 
monarchy ; it was so under Louis Philippe; it was so under 
Napoleon III., and it was not to be supposed that the procla, 
mation of a Republic would extirpate greed and fraud. 

What I, for one, refuse to believe, is that anything but a 
Republic can be the settled constitution of France. There do 
not exist in France the materials of a real monarcliy, nor even 
the seeds for a monarchy, any more than these exist in Amer- 
ica, Or in Switzerland. A monarchy cannot, in our age, be 
created or founded anew. And when,in any modern society, 
the spirit and principle of monarchy is extinct in ninety-nine 
out of every hundred citizens, it cannot be artificially pro- 
duced. Itis as dead as crusades and tournaments. The spirit 
of the mass of the citizens in France is as keenly republican as 
itis in Switzerland or the United States. Besides this, the 
rival Pretenders are in utter confusion and rout. They have 
neither men nor classes nor organized bodies at their disposal. 
They have nothing but a few purses and distracted counsels, 
For these reasons | cannot believe in any permanent mon- 
archy, either Napoleonic or Bourbon. 

Positivists, both here and in France, have always adopted 
the unqualified protests of August Comte against the attempt 
to govern France on the lines of the British Parliament, and 
his repeated warnings that the one government fit for the 
revolutionary crisis in France was a dictatorial republic, the 
concentration of government in the hands of a tried chief, 
subject to the consent of the people, and with a direct appeal 
to the nation. Everything that has happened in France since 
1848, proves the soundnessofthis view. Sedan has washed out 
in blood the Napoleonic legend forever. And there are no mate- 
rials in the nation to construct any new Imperial legend at all. 
Nor is there a single name which awakens in the army a 
spark of enthusiasm. 
adult nation. 


And the army itself is now the male 
A Republican dictatorship is the true remedy 
for France, a perfectly possible, and the only right issue out 
of the dilemma. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


If Europe is everywhere presenting us with phases of 
transitions, of expectations and inconclusive contest, how much 
more acutely is this visible among us in these islands? We 
are indeed in a crisis of expectation, let us hope, in the crisis 
of, at least, one conclusive contest. A new Ministry has suc- 
ceeded, charged with the hopes and promises of six years of 
obstinate struggle. And yet, when we survey the Empire at 
large, how little is changed! “ An Amurath, an Amurath suc- 
seeds,” It is the confession of the party lately in power, it is 
the boast of their successors, that “the moral continuity of the 
British Empire is intact.” 

To those of us who are not too much convinced of the moral 
character of the Empire, of which the dzsyecta memébra are 
sprinkled about over both hemispheres, it would seem as if the 
advent of the Liberal party to office was rather a time for its 
inflation than for its retrenchment. While they are in oppo- 
sition, there is, at least, criticism and usually a protest, and a 
certain check is maintained against that syndicate of traders, 
adventurers, and missionaries, urging us to enlarge our 
The Empire, as we have uniformly protested for 
the last twenty years, is already become a burden and not a 


boundaries. 
strength, a danger, and not an honor. And yet, there are 
people who tell us that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley 
are bent upon adding Uganda to our African dominions. To 
occupy an uncultivated country in the heart of Africa, five 
hundred miles from the sea, only to be reached by a three 
months’ tramp over a worthless track, swarming with savages, 
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in the hope that slavery will be put down by collecting slaves 
to build a railway—this does seem midsummer madness! 4 bout 
Ireland this is not the moment to speak. We are waiting, as 
is the English-speaking world, for some issue from the great 
debate which has shaken it now for seven years. We are Irish 
Nationalists on principle, and we are not enthusiastic believers 
in Parliamentary executives whether for Ireland or any other 
nation. But we must recognize in the present Government 
one of the boldest, most persevering, most generous efforts 
toward justice, ever made by English statesmen in our modern 
history, in the face of tremendous difficulties and treacherous 
conspiracies. Whether this arduous and noble effort succeed 
or not, it will not lie in the mouth of Irish politicians to accuse 
English statesmen of a failure to which Irishmen would have 
certainly not a little contributed. And they must see that in 
the attempt itself, Englishmen have made very painful sacri- 
fices, and have shaken to its foundations their own political 
and social system. 

The union of Ireland with England rests on conquest, race- 
oppression, transmarine empire. The wave of imperialism 
will spend itself in time, arid a new movement for peace and 
for justice to other races will set in, To revive it we can look 
to two forces. One is the growing force of the people in gov- 
ernment. 
science. 


logical and superhuman religion, 


The second force is the influence of religious con- 
But it must be human, earthly religion—not theo- 


ENGLAND'S MEDITERRANEAN POLICY. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, February. 

HERE were great hopes in France that the common-sense 
T principles which characterized England’s foreign policy 
during the Salisbury Administration would not be upheld by 
the Liberals, and that Gladstone’s assumption of office would 
But 
oughly English sentiment approves the Conservative policy in 


be the signal for the evacuation of Egypt. how thor- 
respect of Egypt may be gathered from the announcement of 
Lord Rosebery, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, immediately 
on his assumption of office, that he would zealously guard the 
continuity of the rdle which England had assumed. 

Hence it is that the energetic measures of the English For- 
eign Office in the Morocco question have excited much com- 
ment. At any rate, the dispatch of the Under Secretary 
for Ireland, Col. Sir J. West Ridgeway, to Tangier, is inter- 
preted to signify that the recent triumphs of French diplo- 
macy will tend to emphasize British policy sharply. Sir J. West 
Ridgeway, who has six months’ leave of absence from his offi- 
cial post, goes to Morocco as special Commissioner, not merely 
to annul the fiasco of his predecessor, Sir Charles Euan Smith, 
but with the object of putting a spoke in the wheels of French 
diplomacy. 

It is no mere accident that the new English special Ambas- 
sador is a man of high military rank. It is desired to impress 
the Sultan of Morocco with the view that the wishes formu- 
lated by Sir Charles Euan Smith were very earnestly intended. 
There is a certain irony in the fact that the Gladstone Cabinet 
should find itself committed to a policy of active intervention, 
so opposed to Liberal sentiment, but it must be borne in mind 
that England cannot be indifferent toa preponderating French 
influence in Morocco. The possession of Gibraltar can hardly 
be regarded by English Statesmen as furnishing adequate pro- 
tection for the fleet in that part of the Mediterranean if France 
Should secure a footing in Morocco. It is, therefore, not 
astonishing that Lord Rosebery’s action ha’ the full support of 
the English Unionist press. The 7¢mes even intimated that 
if any section of the Liberal party should seek to antagonize 
the policy of the Foreign Office, the Unionists would rally to 
its support. On the other side, the French press betrays 


marked excitement in respect of Sir J. West Ridgeway’s special 
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commission. The Temps gives special prominence to the 
proceedings, arguing from the statements of the English press, 
according to which the Government measures are in conse- 
quence of the very unsatisfactory relations immediately exist- 
ing between England and Morocco. The Zemfs especially 
emphasizes the view that the mission has only transitory aims 
in Tangier, and does not involve a fresh journey to Fez, 
although it admits that the former may pave the way for the 
latter, “ But accepting the matter as it is presented,” con- 
tinues this organ of the French Government, “ it appears that 
the present English Secretary for Foreign Affairs, however 
much he may wish to maintain the continuity of the foreign 
policy of the United Kingdom, certainly does not contemplate 
exposing another representative, and with him its own dignity, 
to another slap in face, similar to that experienced by Sir 
Charles Euan Smith.” The Zemfs, therefore, in the absence 
of more positive evidence, declines to believe that Gladstone, 
who has so many difficulties to contend with at home, has 
empowered one of his Ministers to provoke a quarrel with this 
or that foreign Government, especially in any part of Africa, 
where fortune has sc little befriended English arms. 

In spite of the irony of the French press it may still be hoped 
that the Morocco question will not afford occasion for a serious 
conflict. 


RIGHT OF 


THE SECESSION, 
M. Novicow. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, February \. 

lr is the interest of each individual to do the least possible 
| amount of work in order to get the greatest possible amount 
of enjoyment out of life. This is the result of the physiological 
law that every living being shuns pain and seeks for pleasure. 

Since a government is composed of men, it obeys physiologi- 
cal law. In fact, we see that the governors try to obtain the 
greatest sum of enjoyment (the largest amount of taxes) while 
performing the least possible amount of work, that is, rendering 
the people the least possible amount of service. Consequently, 
there is a natural antagonism between the governors and the 
governed. What can the people do to prevent their being 
used in that way by their administrators? One thing only: 
suppress the monopoly of government, provoke competition, 
that is, put the persons who administer their trust badly in 
danger of losing their employment. In theory, in absolute 
governments this duty devolves on the sovereign. To him 
belongs the power of dismissing ministers or functionaries wha 
abuse their prerogatives in order to promote their personal 
interest. Fear obliges these functionaries to govern in the 
most correct manner, for the competition between the people 
in office and those who desire their places is very great, even 
in the most despotic monarchies. Hence the thousand court 
intrigues, in which dignitaries and functionaries constantly 
strive to Oust each other. 

In constitutional States, competition between the governors 
becomes the very base of the parliamentary régime. A par- 
liament cannot work efficiently unless there exist two parties 
which make war on each other without truce and without 
pity, and each of which is constantly ready to put their oppo- 
nents out of office. In England the opposition is an indis- 
pensable wheel of the governmental machine. 

A people finds more guarantees in the constitutional régzme 
than in that of an absolute monarchy. Nevertheless, even the 
constitutional révzme does not offer all desirable guarantees, 
since it puts minorities under the yoke of majorities: the 
supreme guarantee would be the right of secession. If this 
right of secession were recognized, the day of force would have 
passed away; the principle of divine right would be replaced 
by that of nationalities. 

It must be borne in mind that political secessions are brought 
about in two ways: the one sudden, which we call revolution; 
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the other slow, which we call decentralization. The second 
method has attracted the attention of historians less, because 
it is insensible and legal. In fact, decentralization pushed to 
its extreme limits is independence. From complete centraliza- 
tion, which is sometimes the heaviest of despotisms, to com- 
plete decentralization, you pass by intermediate degrees so 
numerous and so insensible that they frequently escape the 
attention of historians. It is an error to believe that citizens 
alone can bring on decentralization. There are governments 
which, through comprehension of their true social interests, 
have established decentralization in their possessions. 

This is what the English have done in Canada and are try- 
ing to do in Australia. These countries enjoy almost complete 
independence. The only link which connects them with Eng- 
land is that the President of these republics is appointed by 
England under the title of Governor. If Canada or Australia 
should desire to sever this last link and proclaim their inde- 
pendence, it is clear that England would never undertake a 
costly and bloody war in order to preserve a right almost 
purely nominal. The advantage of giving a Governor to these 
countries is certainly not worth a single horse guard. 

In 1862, the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands wished to be 
no longer under British rule, and England voluntarily ceded 
those islands to Greece. 

It is evident, then, that the system of secession is far from 
being a utopia, since a great European nation has practiced it 
on a large scale under the name of decentralization. It is 
difficult to consider decentralization as an evil, whatever be the 
political doctrines which its advocates profess. Its object isto 
give a better organization to the State. There are countries 
in which at certain periods decentralization has become a real 
popular passion. At this moment in France decentralization 
is considered very desirable. 

It will be said that when populations are free to dispose of 
their destinies, political frontiers will be in a condition of per- 
petual instability. Well, if these frontiers change every year, 
where would be the harm? Frontiers are made for men, and 
not men for frontiers. Moreover, this danger (if it be one) is 
chimerical. Doubtless, if the liberty of association were pro- 
claimed to-morrow some States now in existence would lose 
some valuable provinces (Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, for 
example); the frontiers of others would be greatly modified 
and some new States would come into existence. Yet, aftera 
period of general reconstruction, frontiers would not vary by 
the free consent of the peoples any more quickly than they 
vary nowadays under the réyzme of force, If the reader will 
take the trouble to examine an historical atlas, he will see that 
twenty years never pass without the frontiers of States being 
changed somewhere. The great economical and intellectual 
interests will maintain a sufficient cohesion between human 
societies. It is extremely difficult to tear away a province from 
a group of which it has been a part for centuries. Of this prop- 
osition, Alsace-Lorraine, so faithful to France after twenty- 
two years of separation, is an abundant proof. It would be 
futile to try to break the unity of Switzerland, where there 
are notwithstanding three different nationalities, of which 
one (the Italian) was but lately oppressed severely. It may be 
safely affirmed that under the régzme of free association, 
national cohesion will be stronger than it is to-day; first, 
because competition producing a better government, the 
peoples, being better looked after, will have less tendency to 
leave the group with which they are connected; second, 
because the association, being the result of the will of the 
citizens, will be in accordance with their wishes. At the 
present day there exist States formed in defiance of geog- 
raphy, and even of common sense. These States liberty 
will destroy without pity, and the States which will continue 
to exist under the system of voluntary association, will have 
a vitality and a cohesion infinitely greater than States founded 
by torce. 
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RADICALISM NOT PROGRESSIVE. 


ee V. D. LINDEN is not the least of those Dutch writers 

who have lately gained international fame by their essays. 
He takes it for granted that Radicalism is practically on the 
decline. In a paper in the Gzds (Amsterdam), January, he pro- 
poses a solution to the following questions: 


“Why has the Radical party, formerly so full of life both in 
theory and practice, now become conservative? Why has this 
party, altough still powerful, become estranged from the present 
generation and lost the support of youthful energy and fire? Is 
the State after all more competent to supervise individual rights 
than it was thought to be?” 


He takes it for granted that Radicalism is practically on the 
decline. The people begin to understand, he thinks, that 
individuals can be recognized only according to their worth, 
and that the State should curtail individual right where it 
becomes a public wrong. He says: 


“ But radicalism is directly opposed to this wholesome restraint, 
and can, therefore, no longer inspire those who are less self- 
ish. Radicalism is individualism, and is based upon the 
longing of each individual to gain the highest possible enjoy- 
ment with the least exertion. It was hoped that political freedom 
would be the means to gain this object. For every complaint of 
poverty and want, for every outcry against hard-heartedness and 
injustice, the Radicals have one great prescription: more capital, 
with greater freedom of competition. Art, literature, intellectual 
and moral development are all made subservient. Although other 
motives than selfish ones, and other objects than those of mere 
physical enjoyment, are thought worthy of some consideration, yet 
they are subordinated to the increase of wealth. . . . That 
Radical political economy is still admissible, is partly due to the 
fact that it defends society against the attacks of too enthusiastic 
reformers, and partly to its past glories. It has cost great exer- 
tions and a large amount of self-devotion to wrest from the former 
holders of privileges those rights which now constitute public 
liberty. . . . Radical idealism Zas once roused the world, and 
this part of its history makes it still dear to many who already 
lean towards a new political economy, just as the remembrance of 
our fiery youth makes the blood run quicker in our age, just as 
love’s first glow lights up its later and riper stage. . . . But 
in the meantime new thoughts have come into our heads, and 
new desires into our hearts. A powerful stream of Christian 
principle is diffused through our selfish world, and we begin to 
comprehend that riches do not give contentment. The peoples 
say to their rulers: ‘You make us free so that we may havea 
chance to become rich; we would rather have moderate means so 
that we may be able to appreciate our freedom. We do not wish 
life to be a continual chase in which nature’s gifts are the prizes. 
We would rather have these gifts used to ennoble us.’”’ 


The author laments the consequences of unrestricted com- 
petition, a competition which destroys all our nobler qualities. 
It does not allow us to recognize that others have a right to 
the positions which they fill, but forces us to oust them from 
their places. He goes on to say: 


“The rich increase capital upon the ruins of wasted and 
destroyed capital; the workers, driven hither and thither without 
certain means of subsistence, have ever new masters and ever try 
to rob each other of work and pay. Political science 
more and more proves the political economy of Radicalism a lamen- 
table caricature. Into the United States of America pours the 
overflow of less civilized nations like a new invasion of Huns and 
Vandals, driving out and demoralizing the best elements by its 
unrestrained competition in mechanical labor—a biting sarcasm 
upon all theories about the increase of national prosperity and 
wealth by the unrestricted increase of population. . . . This 
must lead to the conviction that individual liberty is not of such 
great advantage to the people.” 

Mr. v. d. Linden thinks this cry of the Radicals for free com- 
petition in trade and labor very foolish, since all are forced 
sooner or later to take upon themselves the bonds of Coépera- 
tive Union. He writes: 

“This freedom which people ask simply means the hard battle 
of life in which the stronger and luckier win. That is not what 
we desire. We do not want the brutal and cunning nor the chil- 
dren of fortune to rule over us. But stability and honor, virtue 
and gentleness cannot thrive without protection, and unlimited 
freedom will only cause them to be smothered like the flowers in a 
garden which is never weeded. In the present state of 
things the well-to-do are forced to increase their wealth if they 
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would retain their position; the poor must fight against their 
masters and against each other. A more paternal form of gov- 
ernment than those now in vogue would relieve the weaker from 
these everlasting struggles, while the stronger would be more 
likely to use their powers for the benefit of all. . . . But 
there cannot be any doubt that the old Radical principles must 
fall. Competition is fought by coéperation. Against the politi- 
cal right of the individual stands the right of the community at 
large, and against the materialist theory of self-preservation stands 
the conviction that the relation of men towards each other is, at 
least in part, ruled by ethical laws. . . . It is the duty of the 
State to assist all coGperative movements, if it would really be 
progressive. This should be the purpose of its social politics. Be 
such societies formed to further temporal or spiritual affairs, be 
they for the rise of wages or the suppression of vice, the State 
should always acknowledge such organizations. . . . It 
should protect them where they arise spontaneously, call them 
into life where short-sighted selfishness opposes them, and invest 
them with that authority which can alone be derived from the 
Government. The State is not to appear as Deus ex machina for 
everything in which individuals fail, but rather to watch over those 


organizations which rule society from the lower strata.” 

The author is a strong advocate of the division of labor. 
It raises, he acknowledges, the producing power of men; their 
peculiar talents and abilities are seen to greater advantage, 
and new talents which new wants will be 


are formed by 


satisfied. 

“The Radicals advecate division of labor and have made it pos- 
sible. But they fight against their own principles where they deny 
its application to government. Justice will be better 
served in the hands of men peculiarly gifted and trained for its 
administration. The Legislature would be better if a limited 
number of voters chose the men whom they knew to be best 
fitted to become lawgivers. Radicalism opposes this. But how 
will it answer the difficult question: Is the greater part of the 
people to be considered as soulless wheels in a machinery which 
benefits the few, or is the way to be opened to all to become living 
men, honored according to the degree in which they serve the com- 
munity ?” 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE LIMITS OF COLLECTIVISM. 
WILLIAM CLARKE. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Contemporary Neview, London, February. 

T is obvious that, in the realm of the great industry with 
I which alone collectivism is concerned (because from it 
alone can collectivism be born), the capitalist must rule, the 
workman must rule, some working arrangement between the 
two must be effected, or a third power must control and super- 
vise. As a matter of fact, modern society is coming to see 
that this latter method is the one way out of the zfPasse into 
which modern scientific contrivances have brought us. If 
regulations must be, shall the private capitalist regulate ? 
That, of course, would mean absolute plutocratic despotism. 
But the modern world has decided that the capitalist shall 
not have unlimited control. And it is settled, not by any 
arbitrary laws, but simply because experience has proved 
that a capitalist is no more fit for arbitrary power than a king. 
The collectivist con- 
tends that the London docks do not exist for the dockers, but 
for the people of London ; that the working of the coal-mines 
in Great Britain affects every human being who requires arti- 
ficial heat ; that the operations of the Oldham cotton-mills are 
as truly the concern of the poor woman who buysa yard of 
calico as of the people who work in the mills, These and all 
other forms of industrial production do not exist for any par- 


But is the workman any more fit? 


ticular group of workers any more than for particular groups 
of capitalists. Precisely the same 
objection applies to any working-arrangement of capitalists 
and workmen, though with less force. 

We turn, then, to the last alternative—public control, 
expressed through the local and national instruments of the 


They exist for us all. 
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State. Modern society has substituted the community. in 
place of either workman or Capitalist, as the rightful con- 
troller. 

The fact of this increasing State action, so terrible to indi- 
vidualists, can no more be denied than they can deny the idea 
of an atmosphere, for it is too patent. And it is inthe newest 
and most democratic country of all, Australia, where we find 
the largest amount of public ownership and control. One 
might, indeed, almost grade the semi-socialistic legislation of 
the various European countries by their extension of dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

The great error of administrative Nihilism consists in pictur- 
ing to one’sself a number of originally free people being gradu- 
ally enfolded in the octopus embrace of some monster, called 
the State. Sir James Stephen, e.g., when defining liberty as 
“the entire absence of restraint,” gives a perfect expression of 
the individualist 


notion. That definition may do fora lawyer; 


it will not pass the tribunal of philosophy. Contrast it with 
the definition of the greatest of modern philosophers—Hegel : 
“ The final cause of the world at large we allege to be the con- 
sctousness of its own freedom on the part of spirit, and zfse 
facto the reality of that freedom.” From this poiut of view 
we see that man was not originally free. The noble savage of 
the last century was a perfectly mythical person. Until he 
began to cooperate with his fellow men, he was absolutely at 
the mercy of wild beasts and the dreaded forces of Nature. 
And as cooperation necessarily involves some regulation, some 
subordination of one’s ordinary self toa good which is general, 
it follows that freedom really began in what is called restric- 
tion. Restraint is an essential feature of all organization. 
Rigid adherence to fixed rules is of the essence of factory 
work, 


No one could run a mill if all men were free 


How could 


to come 
and go when they chose. the members of the 
Liberty and Property Defense League travel about the country 
State interference, if 
could do as they liked about taking trains out? 


to lecture against railway employés 
No, the 
workers must be held to their duties under social penalties. 
And just in proportion as machinery becomes more costly and 
more complex, must the liberty of every one to do as he likes 
become more curtailed. But such constraint does not involve 
the decline of liberty. Modern industrial conditions increasing 
public control, means increasing substantial freedom, as con- 
trasted with mere formal liberty for the mass of the people. 
The most enslaved part of the community is precisely that 
which has not attained modern industrial conditions: the large 
These are not at 
all under restraint of a legal nature, but they are the slaves of 
poverty. 


class of casual laborers and small workers. 


Such being the case, we must infer that public control will 
spread, and that its spread will be for the public well-being ; 
the more so since it proceeds from a genuine demand from 
the working classes themselves. The tendency to intense: 
industrial collectivism is inevitable. It is not due to agitations, 
but to the nature of capitalist industry; in other words, it is a 
part of the evolution of human society. The hopeless economic 
breakdown of the fetzte bourgeoisie is the leading economic 
fact of our time. The ring, the syndicate, isan inevitable form 
both of producing and distributing machinery. 

But is collectivism to cover the whole field of life’s varied 
relations? Here let it at once be admitted that, if collectivism 
makes every human being a mere function of the whole, a 
mere pin in the wheel, a mere end to others’ purposes, then it 
is impossible; for every strenuous, ardent man will rise in 
revolt against it. A mechanical, uniform civilization, with 
complete centralization and tremendous intensity of working 
power, with the general conditions of life very much as they 
are now, with the exception that no one would starve, would 
be a very close approximate to hell, whether closer or not than 
the present system of society, | am not prepared to say. 

Now, I contend that it is machinery, scientific invention, 
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mere mechanical produce, and effort, which will be regulated by 
the collective will; and further that, as time passes, all that 
side of life will consume a smaller and smaller proportion 
of the time of every human being. The present age is 
scientific, desiring the extension of phenomenal knowledge, 
and the satisfaction of bodily needs. The social expression 
of this organization of knowledge, and satisfaction of ele- 
mentary needs in a rational way, is what I understand by 
collectivism. In itself collectivism is no more a Utopia than 
is commercialism; it is merely another, and, as things are, a 
better way of doing business. It embraces the machinery of 
life, and so gives the higher self, the real individual, a freedom 
for self-development and artistic expression which individual- 
ism can never furnish. 


THE STRUGGLE OF RACES. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Parts, Fanuary 15. 
OCIOLOGY has been defined by Herbert Spencer as that 
branch of philosophy which treats of the constitution, 
phenomena, and development of human society. This definition 
covers a vast field, of which there are not many who cultivate 
a large portion. This gives us a reason for listening with 
attention to those who devote themselves to sociological 
researches, and for considering carefully the conclusions to 
which they may come. One of these sociologists is Professor 
Louis Gumplowicz, of the University of Gratz,who has just 
given to the world the results of his investigations in an inter- 
esting, curious, and ambitious volume. 

The Professor discusses at considerable length questions 
which have more or less bearing on sociology, as, for instance, 
the origin, the formation, and the evolution of language. On 
this point his conclusions are, that what has impelled man 
necessarily and naturally to the formation of sounds and 
language is the powerful need of making himself understood 
by those of his own race. At the same time there is no neces- 
sary connection between notions and the sounds which serve to 
express them. Any sound whatever may designate any notzon 
whatever. When a sound inthe course of time has come to 
designate a special wofzon, that has been the result of chance 
alone. Language is not a free product of man in a state of 
isolation, but belongs to an entire nation. If there is nothing 
very Original in these couclusions—although it has taken a 
half-century to get them accepted—they tend to prove that 
language is an essential attribute of man. I should say insep- 
arable, not only from his nature, but from his definition. 
Moreover, these conclusions create between the cry of the 
animal and the language of man an abyss which cannot be 
crossed. By the same conclusions is proved the sovereignty 
of man over other creatures—we speak, therefore we reign. 

Most interest, however, attaches to the conclusion of this 
sociologist, as the result of his study of the phenomena and 
development of human society, in regard to what, within the 
limits of history, is the most constant, the most universal of 
social facts. 

The constant and universal factor, of which all other social 
facts are but “functions” the Professor finds to be war. His- 
tory and the present time, he says, offer us the spectacle of 
almost uninterrupted wars between tribes, between peoples, 
between States, between nations; and he adds: “ The object 
of all these wars is always the same, whatever be the different 
forms under which this object is regarded or reached, and that 
end is to make use of the enemy as a means of satisfying the 
tribe's, State's, or nation's own needs. This is a hard doctrine. 
Hard though it be, who will deny that it is even more prob- 
able than hard? Peoples or nations, by whatever name you 
call them, is it not war which gives them a definite status, by 
opposing themselves to everything which interferes with their 
expansion, which limits their independence, or threatens their 
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security? The arts of peace themselves, considered in their 
essence, what else are they but a form of war, if in antiquity 
as in modern times, whether with the Phoenicians, who carried 
on commerce in Greece, or the English who now carry it on 
in India, commerce has been naught but making profit out of 
the weakness or ignorance of one race by the cunning, the 
greed, the cupidity of another race? 

Even in the same nation, what signifies, how can you explain, 
the subordination or superiority of social classes, unless it be 
the effective establishment of the power of a conquering pop- 
ulation over a conquered one, that is, by the fact of war? If 
you come at last to the family or an individual, what is life, if 
not the effort which each of us makes to continue in a state of 
well-being, to develop it, to increase it, and to compel those 
with whom he comes in contact to be aids to his fortune, 
instruments of his power, material for his pleasures, or, more 
generally, and in a word which covers the whole ground, /e/ps 
to gratify his egotism ? 

This idea of the value or the mystic signification of war is 
due to Joseph de Maistre, but was popularized by the Darwins 
and the Heckels. Still “‘ wolves do not eat each other,” as the 
proverb says, and the proverb is true. If the law of the world 
is war, it is not waged save by one species on another,—by the 
tiger on the gazelle, by the vulture on the dove—and all man- 
kind comprise, perhaps, but a single species. To establish, 
then, the universality of the law of war it is necessary to 
destroy the doctrine of the unity of the human species, and 
this is what Mr. Gumplowicz has tried to do. 

He does not discuss this question from an anthropological 
point of view. He confines himself to showing that, if the 
unity of the human species has numerous and learned 
defenders among naturalists, the opposite doctrine, that of 
polygenism has defenders, certainly not less learned and _ per- 
haps as numerous. Those who are alarmed by the moral con- 
sequences of polygenism are reassured by the words of the 
naturalist Agassiz and the theologian Pfleiderer. Polygenism, 
the Professor maintains, is, if not demonstrated absolutely, at 
least rendered very probable by the same means as the great 
hypotheses of modern science, as attraction, for example, as 
the unity of physical forces. The doctrine agrees with all the 
data furnished by history ; and nearly all the facts which mono- 
genism cannot explain are explained by polygenism. 





“ BENEFICENT” AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Investors’ Review, London, February. 
fae State cf New York compels the life-insurance compa- 

nies trading there to issue returns every year, which are 
in some respects much fuller and more instructively drawn up 
than our own, By the courtesy of the Equitable Company of 
the United States we have been able to examine the latest 
issue of these returns, and this is what we find there concern- 
ing the companies known in England. 

In the year 1891 the Mutual Company issued new policies to 
the number of 48,198, but the total number of policies on its 
books at the year’s end was augmented by 19,312 only. Were 
“lives” falling in rapidly then? No; this was what happened: 
the company paid claims on matured policies of various sorts 
to the number of 3,462, and to the amount of £2,250,000, but 
it granted “surrender value” policies or payments on 4,396 
policies, the sums assured on which had amounted to £4,036,- 
coo, and it canceled altogether, by “lapse,” no less than 
14,645 policies, by which £7,826,000 had been insured. At one 
stroke, therefore, it had swept away, or reduced to a mere bag- 
atelle, obligations to the extent of about £12,000,000, and those 
whose policies had ‘‘ lapsed "—by far the larger number—lost, 
of course, every farthing they had paid. 

But the Mutual was not much worse in this respect than its 
neighbors. Here are their figures: the Equitable Company 
issued 77,136 policies of all sorts, 55,242 of them being whole 
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life policies, in 1891, but the total number in force at the year’s 
end was only increased by 32,599. Here, also, the secret of the 
discrepancy is open. The company paid oniy £2,150,000 on 
3.93! policies of all sorts which had become “claims,” but it 
compounded on no less than 5,193 policies upon which, if they 
had endured, it would have ultimately had to pay £4.208,000 ; 


and it canceled as “lapses” no less than 18,637 policies upon 
which its ultimate obligations would have been £14,140,000, 

The New York Life Company issued 51,619 policies of all 
sorts in 1891, 36,667 of these being new whole life policies, but 
the total number in force at the year’s end was only augmented 
by 19,513. This is explained by the fact that, while the con- 
cern paid only £1,575,000 in the shape of claims upon matured 
policies of all sorts to the number of 3,057, it canceled by 
“surrender values” insurances to the number of 4,196, on 
which it bad contracted to pay £3,441,000, and it wiped out as 
“lapses ” 14,881 policies insuring £8,314,000. 

Let the reader now contemplate a summary of these figures 
in the following table: 


SYNOPSIS OF ‘‘ NEW BUSINESS,” ‘‘ SURRENDERS,” AND ‘‘ LAPSES” FOR 


THE YEAR Id59gI. 
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The above figures demonstrate that the revenues of the 
companies, and the pockets of the canvassers, are materially 
replenished by these “ lapses,” and that ‘‘ surrenders ” them- 
selves are in most diseased and unnatural proportion to the 
total business done, 

This is only what we should expect from the motive force 
behind such trading. When the vital question of the ratio of 
expenses to premium income is raised, these companies always 
say, “It is unfair to put the same test to us that you apply to 
old English companies. We are doing so much new business 
that our working expenditure is bound to be higher than 
theirs.” This is the American companies’ defense, and it con- 
tains an admission which is their condemnation, Why is 
“new business” so very expensive? Because of the excessive 
commission paid to agents for bringing it. Sometimes these 
commissions amount to75 percent. of the first year’s premium, 
sometimes to 50 per cent. of the first two years’ premium; and 
even with English offices—it is perfectly unnecessary—the first 
premium is often docked by 25 per cent. for the benefit of the 
agent’s pocket. Afterthe initial stage the commissions become 
much smaller, sometimes not more than 2% per cent., and 
what isthe result of this system? It induces agents to care 
for new business and that alone. Their whole aim and object 
is to introduce “new lives,” good, bad, and indifferent, because 
of the splendid commissions they pocket out of the first pay- 
ments made by their dupes. Having earned these commis- 
sions they do not care a straw what becomes of the policy 
afterwards, or of the holder. And if the issuing company has 
made extravagant and altogether unjustifiable promises in this 
policy, it is apt not to care either. ‘“ Lapses” may afford less 
of a revenue to it than to the canvasser or agent, still its pro- 
portion of these canceled premiums is found money, and so is 
the sweeping reduction in its obligations it may make on 
‘*surrenders.” The whole system is thus vicious and debasing: 
all the energies of the staff are concentrated upon ‘‘ new 
lives "—to rake in the proposals, wheedle the first premium or 
two out of the client, and then let him slide. He does not 
“ pay” except now and thenasadecoy. A curious proof of the 
fever heat in which the thing is done is afforded by an item in 
the American accounts, filed at Albany, N. Y. It is the item 
“ Policies not taken.” Even beyond ‘lapses ” there is a depth, 
and the three large companies above named had together, in 
1891, no less than 31,050 policies “ insuring ” £25,000,000 thrown 
back on their hands by people who could not or would not pay 
the first premium. Such is the galloping haste to get “ new 
lives,” 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


INDUSTRIAL AND DECORATIVE ART. 


T Chicago, says Mr. Theodore Stanton, in the North 
A American Review for February, France will proclaim for 
the first time in a World’s Fair the principle that the words 
industrial and decorative, prefixed to art, are only pre- 
nomens, and that the word art is the family name. 

This piece of information by the ‘‘Commissioner Resident 
in Paris” of the Chicago Exposition, indicates simply a return 
in France to the old traditions of French art, as M. T. T, 
Guiffrey thus declares in the Gazette des Beaux Arts: 


“The theory of art for art’s sake alone has had its day. The 
artist who condescends to vivify with his talent a piece of furni- 
ture or a jewel, is no longer exposed to the contempt of his fellow 
artists. The deplorable, unhappy separation of the two old allies, 
art and utility, is a modern innovation, contrary to all French 
traditions.” 


To the same effect writes the eminent painter, Alma-Tadema, 
inthe Magazine of Art. 


“ Art and Industry are really inseparable. One of the first things 
men attempted was the making of tools and weapons. Surely it 
was Art that discovered the most suitable. The more Art worked 
with Industry, the more Art developed in the right direction.” 


In regard to Architecture—which, although universally 
admitted to belong to those which are called the Fine Arts, is, 
nevertheless, inseparably connected with industry—much dis- 
cussion is going on in leading English periodicals. In the 
Nineteenth Century for January Lord Grimthorpe speaks with 
much disparagement of the architecture of most of the build- 
ings which have been erected in England during the last half- 
century. The interrogative title of Lord Grimthorpe’s article, 

“ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION OR AN ART?” 
evidently questions the artistic character of the architectural 
productions of the present time in his own country, as he 
ungrudgingly concedes that architecture is Art “in the same 
sense that sculpture and painting are arts.” The writer’s hints 
towards the improvement of architecture are capable of wide 
application, and do not concern Great Britain alone. 


“I agree with those who say that the only kind of architecture 
which does not seem to decline into more and more peddling and 
pettifogging is what is called ‘commercial,’ including some clubs: 
which is really sometimes handsome and imposing when it is not 
overloaded with bad ornamentation, which is generally of the 
most shortlived kind, because it either decays or gets choked and 
blackened with the smoke. 

“The primary defect of all new buildings, except what I called 
commercial, including even restoration and refitting of large 
churches, is the wonderful power of our architects to minify 
everything. Every appearance of spaciousness they seem to 
abhor, and they thoroughly understand how to effect that object 
by crowding as many parts and details into their drawings as they 
fancy the picture will hold, without regard to what their real size 
will be. Or else they are under the delusion that multiplying parts 
must make the whole look bigger. They have never learnt that 
the moment the eye perceives their smallness, it involuntarily 
assumes that the whole is on the ‘ babyhouse’ scale. I often have 
to halve the number and double the size of panels and other things 
in plans sent to me, and have had cathedral pillars with a multitude 
of shafts and rings copied on a scale which would make them no 
taller than the copiers, who had no idea what they were doing. 
It is true that overgrown ornaments or details have the same effect 
in another way; but as they are not the fashion now I need not 
dwell on that, except remarking that huge vulgar cornices spread 
over the ceiling and the walls, always of the most impossible 
shapes for real cornices carrying the ceiling, are about the worst 
form of that disease.” 

Under the title 

ARCHITECTURE—A BUSINESS, A PROFESSION, OR AN ART? 


The Quarterly Review, of London, in its January number, 
condemns modern English architecture. It says: 


‘Our modern buildings are not art at all, but only artifice. They 
may contain some artist’s work, as in the Gibbons carvings at St. 
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Paul's; but, almost universally, they are merely calculated to mis- 
lead the undiscerning. Throughout England the professional 
expenditure on country seats, and highly ornamental banks and 
warehouse buildings, is a melancholy show of ignorance ana 
waste. 

“In some two centuries, while the present architectural method 
has endured, the several handsome edifices built in London have 
had but a dé/ettante and traditional repute. The public do not 
understand them; they admire them as they are instructed to 
admire, without due comprehension. These elaborate buildings 
are supposed to be artistic, since they are designed in some 
reputed architectural ‘style’; and though they are entirely distinct 
from art, yet, in their own inferior way, there are, as with the 
architects, degrees of quality and worth among them. They are 
sometimes clever and superbly graceful compositions, in which a 
consummate sense of form and culture is associated with a schol- 
arly acquaintance, and a masterly facility, with classic orders; 
butymore frequently, and almost universally at present, they are 
but a coarse display of wealth, with small intelligence, and with 
no claim on sympathy. 

“All architectual art is founded, like all literature, upon the homely 
language of the people. If the people have no language, then of 
course, there can be no expression ; and in England all the people, 
now, are architectually inarticulate. They have no language, and 
they can express nothing, having no defined ideas. All the archi- 
tecture that they see, and think that they admire, is but the merest 
toy to them; a bauble fit to amuse their undeveloped fancy. Their 
lack of understanding, their delight in ornament, and their neglect 
of all propriety, are worse than savage, since all savage tribes have 
homely and vernacular expressive art. Among us a few people in 
each generation have a little knowledge, and are curious about the 
dates of different “styles” or languages of architecture; but are 
wholly inexpressive in the languages themselves. They may 
imitate the manner of them; but the progressive idiom of each, 
that would enable those who use it to adapt their architectural 
phraseology and sentiment to the continually changing needs of 
civilized communities, is altogether wanting. The most accurate 
and finished imitationis indeed a very emblem of despair; there 
is no life in it. no procreative power, no development. It may 
have beauty, but the beauty is impassive, like the check of death. 

“With all their constant, vast elaboration of expenditure, the 
English people seem to be inferior architectural barbarians, with 
the unfortunate delusion that they are, or are becoming, highly 
civilized. To say this might appear presumptuous, were there 
any doubt of the good faith and truth of these frank strictures. 
Edmund Burke declared that you could not draw one individual 
against a nation. Here we disagree with Burke; the indictment 
is easy enough; the difficulty is in the conviction.” 


After such a chorus of condemnation of buildings in Eng- 
land, it is a relief to find praise of modern building in any 
country, and Mr. Clarence Clough Buel, in the February 
Century, gives that relief by the way in which he speaks of the 


FAIR-BUILDINGS AT CHICAGO. 


* When Chicago had a call to go in for art, in for it she went ; 
and in it she stands with an architectural challenge to the uni- 
verse. She may not be quite aware of the necessity of‘ lugging 
in’ the comparison, as Mr. Whistler would say, but at least she 
does not resent the coupling of her fair name with that of ancient 
Athens. 

“Much of this reputation rests on the noble white palace of the 
gods which will house the fine arts at the Exposition. One build- 
ing does not make a world’s fair, and in this case it has not such 
Opportunity; but when you visit Jackson Park the Art Building 
pitches the key of your enthusiasm and remains in your memory 
as the crowning motive of ‘The Chicago Centennial ’—a term 
which is becoming popular among the people as an expression of 
the kinship of this Fair with the celebration of 1876. And if you 
go by way of Philadelphia you may see, as I did, while the ‘ Vesti- 
bule Limited’ was skirting Fairmount Park, the mausoleum-like 
art-gallery which still stands as the ‘Memorial Hall’ of the Cen- 
tennial. Though it covers an acre and a half, you would find on 
reaching Jackson Park that it would serve only as a vestibule to 
the new art-temple, and as such would shatter every line of its 
beauty. Size is not a safe standard of influence, but it may denote 
the scale of our ideal purpose ; and by comparison with the value 
of the Exhibition at Philadelphia to American art, we may measure 
the growth that is to date from 1893. 

“It was indeed worth a journey of a thousand miles to stand on 
the north bridge of the great lagoon, and experience the emotions 
of a first view of Haroun-al-Raschid’s new capital. The world’s 
wonders that you have read about, the wonders you have dreamed 
of, are there mere aids to your powers of appreciation. No ideal- 
ity lurks in a nature that does not thrill in presence of the classic 
majesty of the Art Building. Grandeur due to man’s design 
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always appears to have been gained by accident; here is such 
accord between the parts and the whole design that every column, 
every section, every angle is an object of grace and dignity. It 
matters not, therefore, whether from near or far you see the entire 
temple, or only a part that is uncovered by some adjoining struct- 
ure, the impression is always grand,” 


What effect the Chicago Exposition is going to have on Art 
in the United States is a question suggested by a paper in the 
Fortnightly Review where Mr. Walter Crane writes about 


THE ENGLISH REVIVAL OF DECORATIVE ART, 


Mr. Crane points out that an illustrated catalogue of the 
London Exhibition of 1851—the first World's Fair—shows 
“the monstrosities in furniture and decoration which were 
supposed to be artistic” at that time. It was a period of 
“unexampled hideousness in furniture, dress, and decoration.” 
Mr. Crane declares that things have greatly improved since 
that day in England, and the improvement he attributes to 
various Causes, among others, to the superb collection of the 
South Kensington Museum and “the opportunities of study, 
open to all, of the most beautiful specimens of Medizval, 
Renaissance, and Oriental design and craftsmanship of all 
kinds.” Mr. Crane’s idea is that the advancement of art in a 
country is shown, not by an “increase of picture producers, of 
whom there are far too many already, but by putting refined 
artistic feeling into every work of man’s hand,” and by awaken- 
ing a conception that each work “after its kind gives more 
delight and becomes more beautiful in proportion as it follows 
the laws of its own existence, when a design is in perfect 
harmony with its material, and we do not feel we want it 
reproduced in any other material.” 


“The colors of spring sometimes resemble those of autumn; 
but the former are distinguished by a certain daintiness and deli- 
cacy, a soft bloom of silver and russet covers over the woods 
before the cloud-like green drapes them for the coming summer. 
When we see delicate and harmonious dyes and patterns in the 
fabrics of the windows of commerce ; when we see dainty gowns 
on the street, expressing the fair forms of their wearers with the 
grace of flowers; when we see a certain sense of relation and 
harmony of tint in the most ordinary arrangements of paint and 
paper in our interiors; when our chairs and couches not unfre- 
quently show lines of good breeding ; when we find books on the 
table which have been considered by their printers and designers 
as works of art as well as of literature, and thus give a double 
pleasure, since they satisfy more than one of the senses—well we 
begin to think that something has happened to us; some new 
spirit has breathed upon the land, that such refinements should 
be possible to the moderate citizen, remembering that such things 
but a few years ago could not be had for love or money. We 
might still be happy were it not for the whirlwind of trade and 
the whirligig of fashion, which occasionally seem to coquette 
with art, as a child plays with a toy, but soon turns away to con- 
tinue the mad chase after a supposititious ‘ novelty.’ 

“ A great intellectual revolution has taken place in the last half 
century; a great social revolution is preparing, or even now pro- 
gressing. Whether art will again be able to sum up and express 
adequately in monumental form the new life and its aspirations, as 
it expressed the heart of ancient life in Greece and Medizval 
Europe, must depend upon its power of appeal, and this again 
must depend upon the sensitiveness to form and color on the part 
of the people.” 


Mr. Crane is not at all discouraged by the fact that in Eng. 
land “the enthusiasm for large public works is rare,” and that 
rarer still are opportunities for a painter or sculptor to “ express 
anything like the generic thought of their time or to touch the 
pride or hopes of the nation.” The frescoes of English history 
at the Houses of Parliament, he observes, cannot be said ‘‘to 
have been conceived in an epic spirit.” 


“The art that is capable of illustrating this spirit is what is 
called decorative art; but the art which can cover large mural 
spaces with a people’s history and legend in noble and typical 
forms, the art which can lift our souls with large thoughts, or enchant 
them with a sense of mystery and romance, can also be a familiar 
friend at our firesides, and touch each common thing of every-day 
use with beauty, weaving its golden threads into the joys and 
sorrows of common life, and making happy both young and old.” 
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TENNYSON’S PLAY OF “ BECKET.” 


HIS play of Tennyson was published in its original form 
+ eight years ago, but has never been regarded as a drama 
for which the stage was waiting, says the London Illustrated 
News for February 18th. Yet, the Mews goes on to say, Mr. 
Irving has made the play one of the greatest successes of his 
management. 

“By judicious comparison he has concenirated all the dramatic 
possibilities ; by extremely fine acting he has given vitality to the 
not very promising theme of Becket’s struggle for the supremacy 
of the Church; and by scenic embellishment never surpassed at 
the Lyceum he has presented such a series of pictures of an inter- 
esting historical period as serves the very highest purposes of 
pure illustration.” 

Of the acting in the piece by Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, the 
News speaks thus: 

“In the part of Becket Mr. Irving displays some of his best 
qualities. He invests it with a statuesque dignity not a little sur- 
prising to playgoers who have never realized his capacity for 
impressive repose. To many people who cannot grasp more than 
one preconceived idea at a time, Mr. Irving commonly presents 
himself as an actor full of melodramatic points, and haunted by a 
demon of restlessness. In Becket he embodies the conception of 
purely intellectual and moral strength, the purpose of a man of 
inflexible will, of profound religious conviction, with here and 
there a strain of exquisite tenderness. These elements make an 
impersonation which is perfectly convincing from first to last. In 
Miss Ellen Terry’s hands the part of Aosamund has all that 
charm of simple gaiety and pathos with which this actress never 
fails to fascinate us. But the real strength of the drama lies in the 
personal force of Becket, interpreted with great skill by dramatist 
and actor alike. It is a particularly superficial criticism to say 
that Mr. Irving succeeds because the poet has furnished him with 
no embarrassing ideas and no complexity of emotions. That he 
identifies himself completely with Becket, the ascetic, fanatical, 
unconquerable priest, to whom martyrdom is more welcome than 
even the smallest concession to his enemies, is simply a triumph 
of gifts which, even at this stage of Mr. Irving’s career, have, it 
seems, some revelation of their versatility.” 

One of the greatest merits of Tennyson’s drama, however, 
in the opinion of Miss Agnes Lambert, expressed in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century tor February, is that the dramatist has 
portrayed the “ Real Thomas Becket,” and vindicated him 
from the aspersions cast on his acts and motives by nearly all 
the historians. These, including Southey, Giles, Lord Camp- 
bell, Milman, Robertson, Freeman, Stubbs, and J. A. Froude, 
have, we are told, misunderstood and misrepresented Becket’s 
career as Archbishop of Canterbury. Southey, for instance, 
accuses Becket of “lax notions of moral obligations,” “a 
spirit of aggression,” “an ambitious heart,” “ ambitious zeal,” 
“duplicity.” Becket was, thinks Southey, 
“violent and imperious in prosperity, 
per,” “of an unbounded indignation.” 

In a similar strain, continues Miss Lambert, write the other 
historians mentioned. J. A. Froude calls Becket “a profligate 
scoundrel.” Some of these historians do justice to Becket 
before he became Archbishop, but all of them very gravely 
misrepresent his archiepiscopal career. The true character of 
Becket appeared in the eight large volumes of the Roll Series, 
published by the British Government. The picture drawn by 
these official documents is the same as that traced by the poet, 
whose work is thus described by Miss Lambert : 


“a breach of faith, 


9? «46 


of an inflexible tem- 


“In Tennyson's Becket we have a picture of the man in the 
narrative of facts by a master-hand that, thrown upon the popular 
mind, will appeal to it and win it by degrees, as in the past the 
living facts themselves went home to the heart of the nation, and 
directly swayed the affections of the masses, when they found 
utterance in the glorious and now vanished shrine of Canterbury 
Cathedral, or the fostering home for the suffering poor which has 
now grown into the vast London hospital that bears his name, 

“ From the first page to the last, with a marvelous adhesion to 
historic fact and sequence, with vigorous or subtle strokes, Lord 
Tennyson swiftly and boldly paints his portrait, till the Becket of 
history, as he was known in his daily outward life, stands a living 
man before us. His purity, his lofty standard of duty, his humil- 
ity and self-mistrust, his natural ardor of temperament and impetu- 
osity, his self-control and calmness, his heroic courage in the face 
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of danger, and sternness with tyranny, his tenderness of heart and 
patience in the presence of weakness and suffering, his strong 
affections, his deep sense of justice, his large-mindedness, his 
minute thoughtfulness, his profound religious feeling, his keen 
perception of the failings of the cloister, his great administrative 
power, his popular sympathies and love of the poor, his fondness 
for Nature and animals, his patriotism, his splendor, his single- 
mindedness, his generosity, his magnanimity, his passion for lib- 
erty—all this, falling naturally into the action, without strain or 
ae is either directly or implicitly manifest, and makes itself 
eit, 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT FROM THE BRONZE AGE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nordstjernen, Copenhagen, Fanuary. 

NGUL HAMMERICH has just laid before the musical 
world the most important results of his experiments 
with the old musical instrument, the Lure. 

The Lure was the most important wind-instrument of the 
younger Bronze Age. Its date is about 800 B.c. or about the 
time of the foundation of Rome (753). It is thus far one of 
the oldest musical instruments known. The Lure has been 
found in the North only, and mainly in Denmark. Of the 
twenty-three which have been recovered, fourteen whole and 
well-preserved are from Denmark, and ten of them are in the 
Northern Antiquarian Museum in Copenhagen; all these speci- 
mens are almost as good asnew. They are all of the same 
shape. The original shape is supposed to have been derived 





from the ox-horn. Some of those found are as long as 7 feet. 
The metal is not like that of modern trumpets rolled out into 
thin plates, but cast. The technique of the casting is, how- 
ever, entirely unknown tous. The thickness of the metal is 
1-1 % millimetres. The different parts were cast piece by piece 
and afterwards riveted together. On the mouthpiece are 
placed decorated plates for ornament,and some hanging metal 
pieces somewhat like tassels on modern trumpets. The form 
of the Lure is conic, gradually enlarging from % centimetre at 


the mouthpiece to 10-15 centimetres at the bell-end. 

The Lures are usually found in pairs, and it has been discov- 
ered that pairs thus found are of the same proportions and 
give the same tone. We possess Lures in d,e, g,andc. The tone 
of the instrument is somewhat like that of the bugle or French- 
horn, The mouthpiece is admirably formed, and bears witness 
to large musical experience. It has been found that good 
trombone players can produce a nearly perfect scale upon the 
old instrument, Its real compass is eight tones, but it is easy 
to call out the next four tones above, and some players can 
add nine below, Our illustration shows two musicians from 
the Royal Chapel playing the Lure. This position of the Lure 
is undoubtedly the one in which the instruments were carried 
3,000 years ago. 

As is well known, music played an important part in the 
temple services of antiquity, and as it is the latest fruit of 
culture, we may reasonably conclude that the old Norse civil- 
ization of those days was higher than is usually supposed. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


ARCH AZOLOGY. 

Early Methods of Boring.—In the process of recent investiga- 
tions at the National Museum into early methods of boring as 
practiced by different races, the writer thought that the simi- 
larity existing between the Esquimaux toggle or two-handed 
strap-drill, and practically the same implement used by the 
ancient Greeks and Hindus, and alsothe resemblance between 
the bow-drill used by the early Egyptians and the same tool 
used by American Indians could not fail to interest those con- 
cerned in early methods of boring. 

There is an Egyptian fresco in the Royal Museum of Berlin 
representing a workman with a bow-drill boring a hole in the 
bottom ofa chair, and the only difference between the drill he 
is using and those in the National Museum collection, espe- 
cially from the Eskimoan area, is that the Egyptian bow 
appears much longer than the same tool used by our Indians. 

There is much in a comparison of these drills that is of 
interest regarding the evolution of the implement and the 
possibility of independent invention. The toggle or two- 
handed drill consists of a shaft a foot or more in length,a 
head-piece or bearing of wood or ivory, with often a stone 
socket for the drill-shaft to revolve in at the top. This socket- 
piece is held by the one working it between his teeth, and thus 
kept in position. The shaft is revolved by means of a narrow 
strap of leather wrapped once around it. On the ends of the 
thong are tied pieces of wood or bone by which the operator 
pulls the strap alternately to the right and to the left, thereby 
revolving the drill, which by downward pressure on the socket- 
piece is prevented from slipping aside. 

In the ninth book of the Odessey, Ulysses describes how he 
and his companions, imprisoned in a cave, bored out the eye 
of Polyphemus (Cowper’s translation). 


‘« They grasping the sharp stake of olive wood, 
Infixed it in his eye, myself advanced 
To a superior stand, twirled it about, 
As a shipwright with his wimble bores 
Tough oaken timber, placed on either side 
Below, his fellow artists strain the thong 
Alternate, and the restless iron spins, 
So, grasping hard the fire-pointed stake, 
We twirl’d it in his eye; the bubbling blood 
Boil’d round about the brand.” 


The bow drill used by the Zuni and other American tribes is 
an immense improvement on the above, for the thong is 
attached to a bow worked with the right hand, and the head- 
piece is held by the left, thus saving the jar to the head and 
teeth, which with the toggle drill was considerable.— Joseph 
D. McGuire, Smithsonian Institution, Science, New York, Feb- 
ruary 17. 

BACTERIOLOGY, 


Etiology of Cholera.—That cholera is caused by Koch’s 
vibrio is to the last degree improbable and certainly unproven, 
although it may be admitted that the cholera bacillus is usually 
present in the dejecta; but, setting aside the many morpho- 
logically similar varieties of this bacillus already described as 
being ever present in the intestines, what does this prove? 
Simply that in cholera, as in so many other diseases ascribed 
to microbes, we have the media, the special soil, suitable to 
their growth and multiplication; just as we often find in 
some newly upturned earth the conditions favorable to the 
growth of the spores of the mushroom, or the seeds of the 
numerous weeds which so rapidly spring up and flourish. 
How, otherwise than by aérial and miasmatic infection, can 
we explain the abrupt termination of an outbreak of cholera 
on the supervention of frost, heavy rain, or a high wind? How 
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account for the sudden, simultaneous visitation, or the as sud- 
den cessation, of cholera in two villages separated by many 
miles of intervening valley (as recorded by Surgeon-Colone] 
Hamilton), its sudden appearance in ships at sea, in places 
where the water-supply is beyond reproach, and where its 
importation by human agency is to the last degree improbable ? 
The miasmatic theory perfectly fits in with and explains Pet- 
tenkofer’s “ subsoil-water ” hypothesis, for it is just when the 
surface-water has sunk below its ordinary level that the very 
conditions of moisture, heat, and evaporation most suitable 
for the growth and propagation of miasmatic spores are pres- 
ent. Nor does this supposition clash with the fact that 
cholera is communicable by drinking-water when contaminated 
with cholera germs. To my mind, all evidence tends to show 
that cholera is caused by some miasmatic germ which can be 
disseminated in a variety of ways, that the contagion is gen- 
erally air-borne, and that the comma bacillus has no etiological 
connection with it, but flourishes only in the excreta because 
it there finds a congenial soil.—G. Egerton Fitzgerald, M.D., 
Lancet, London, February it. 


BIOLOGY. 


Coloration of the Grape.—The rapid coloration of the purple 
grape at the period of ripening suggested to Gautier that the 
pigment must exist already generated in the leaf from which it 
passes over to the fruit. He had already observed that pluck- 
ing the leaves, resorted to tor admission of the sunlight, only 
hindered the ripening of the grapes and caused them to wither 
prematurely. Further, the leaves turn red if the stalk is 
crushed and the flow of the sap to the fruit thus arrested. 
Finally, to render the evidence for his conclusion complete, 
Gautier obtained a red coloring-matter from the leaves, as an 
acid with the characters of tannin and phenole with the formula 
CigHisCio; OrzbiieOr0 and Ci7H1s0190.— Die Natur, Halle, Feb, 11. 


Evolution of Type.—That lines of evolution have progressed 
with but few useless side variations seems to be the uniform 
testimony of palzontologists, but that race changes follow 
those produced in the individual life, or that they are directly 
caused by their mechanical surroundings, I do not think has 
been satisfactorily shown.—Austin Cary, in Fournal of Mor- 
phology, Boston, 

CHEMISTRY, 

Among some recently observed interesting results of appli- 
cation of cold, M. Raoul Pictet has found that at — 150° all 
chemical reaction is suppressed. Thus, if sulphuric acid and 
potash are brought together at this temperature, they do not 
combine. Litmus paper, introduced, keeps its color. It is 
possible to restore energy to these substances by passing the 
electric current, and the current passes readily, whatever the 
substances; at —150° all bodies are good conductors. The 
disappearance of affinity at a low temperature can be utilized 
to get absolutely pure substances; and M. Pictet has thus 
obtained alcohol, chloroform, ether, and glycerin,—Pofular 
Science Monthly, March. 


ELECTRICITY. 


New Electric Furnace.—Hitherto electricity has been re- 
garded chiefly as an illuminant. Ata recent meeting of the 
Paris Academy of Science, M. Henri Moissan gave a descrip- 
tion of a new electrical furnace, which consists of two bricks 
of quicklime, one upon the other, the lower one provided with 
a longitudinal groove to carry two electrodes. Between them 
is a small cavity, serving as a crucible, which contains a layer 
of several centimetres of the substance to be experimented 
upon. The latter may also be contained in a small carbon 
crucible. The highest temperature worked with it was 3,000° 
C., produced by 450 amperes and 70 volts, consuming 50 horse- 
power. In the neighborhood of 2,500° C., lime, strontia, and 
magnesia crystallized ina few minutes. At 3.000°C., the quick- 
lime composing the furnace began to run like water. At the 
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same temperature the carbon rapidly reduced the oxid of cal- 
cium to the metallic state. The oxids of nickel, cobalt, man- 
ganese, and chromium, were reduced ina few seconds at 2,500° ; 
and a button of uranium weighing 120 grs. was obtained from 
the oxid in ten minutes at 3,000°,.—Hardwicke's Science Gossip, 
February. 


Telephonic Messages without Wire.—No Hebrew prophet, 
not even Moses from the top of Pisgah, surveying and report- 
ing upon the “ Promised Land ” he was never to enter himself, 
uttered a more trumpet-like sound of electrical prophecy than 
did Professor Preece, when he announced, a few days ago, 
that he had succeeded in sending, not a telegraphic message, 
but a felephonic message, from the shoresof the Bristol Channel 
to the well-known island of Flatholm three miles away from 
Cardiff, without the intervention of a connecting wire! Does 
this not suggest to our readers that Professor Preece may be 
playing with the ultra-microscopic pebbles of molecular physics 
after Sir Isaac Newton’s plan ?—Hardwicke's Science Gosstp, 
London, February. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Nansen’s Arctic Voyage.—Dr. Nansen proposes to enter the 
Arctic Ocean on his five years’ voyage, or drift, in the early 
summer of 1893, through the Kara Sea, and to attain the 
highest possible point in open water to the west of the New 
Siberia Islands. Beyond that point he will trust himself to 
the ice and the current which runs, as he believes, across the 
Pole. His vessel, the “yam (Forward), has been built after 
his own plans. It is tor feet in length and 33 feet in width, 
pointed at both ends, with rounded sides and a comparatively 
flat bottom. The sides are from 28 inches to 32 inches in 
thickness, so as to give great strength and stiffness to resist 
the pressure of the ice, though it is Nansen’s belief that, as 
this closes in, the ship will be lifted up and in that way escape 
crushing. The engine is of 160 horse-power, and the daily 
consumption of coal is estimated at 23¢ tons, 

Petroleum will be used for heating, and the cooking will be 
done with alcohol. There will be an electric motor,to be 
driven by a windmill or by atreadmill. Six very strong boats will 
be taken with every equipment, and sledges such as were used 
in the crossing of Greenland. The party will consist of twelve 
picked men, including scientists, and the ship will be under 
the command of Capt. Otto Sverdrup, who was in the Green- 
land expedition. Nansen will carry neither spirits nor tobacco 
among his stores. It is supposed that the current will take 
the Fram from the Siberian coast to Greenland. Those who 
are most familiar with Arctic voyages look upon this bold 
scheme without approval, but it seems well to recognize the 
fact that Dr. Nansen has adopted his plan with forethought 
and after a deliberate study of all the conditions. He has at 
any rate found twelve men who share his convictions and are 
ready to pass five years with him in the frozen North far 
beyond the reach of human aid.—Budletin of the American 
Geographical Soctety. No. 11, Part I, 


The Name of the New World.—Jules Marcou has a paper in 
Goldthwaite’s Magazine for January-February in which he 
combats the popular belief that this continent derived its name 
from Amerigho Vespucci, and insists indeed that America is 
not a European, but a native American word. The word 
Amerique or Amarrique is familiar in Central America, being 
the designation of a tribe of Indians in Nicaragua, of a locality 
in Veragua, of the sierra of those latitudes—the Sierra Amer- 
rigue, and, lastly, of a stream, Quebrada Amerrigue, rich in 
gold. The Spaniards were familiar with this region and peo- 
vole, and the writer, who appears to have investigated the ques- 
tion carefully, concludes that the name familiar to the Spanish 
Sailors spread among the common people, and became the 
general designation of the whole continent. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


Breathing in Rarefied Atmosphere.—Some very interesting 
experiments on the effect of rarefied atmosphere on breathing 
have recently been engaged in by the distinguished German 
chemist and physiologist, Loewy. Mr. Loewy constructed a 
pneumatic cabinet in which he could vary the degree of rare- 
faction of the atmosphere at will. As a first result he found 
that sudden rarefaction was not so easily borne as gradual rare- 
faction ; fainting, giddiness, and lethargy were exhibited when 
the quicksilver showed a reduction of pressure of a little more 
than 300mm. Regulating the rate of rarefaction to correspond 
to what might be experienced in balloon ascents, the professor 
found that it was well borne, (1) by allowing 10 minutes for a 
rarefaction corresponding to an ascent of 1,958 m.; (2) 11 min- 
utes for 2,712 m.; (3) 18 minutes for a rarefaction correspond- 
ing toan ascent of 3,645 m.; and 30 minutes for one corre- 
sponding to an ascent of 4,972 m. (about 3% miles), The 
change was best borne when the persons experimented on 
breathed deeply. The greatest rarefaction submitted to with- 
out inconvenience was equivalent to the pressure of the 
atmosphere at a height of 6,514 m. (4% miles), at which eleva- 
tion the pressure of the atmosphere is about one-half that at 
the surface. At a lower pressure the breathing became 
labored, less oxygen was inhaled, and more carbonic acid 
exhaled. At this reduced pressure the result was the same 
whether the subjects labored or remained at rest. If the oxy- 
gen inhaled was inadequate the respiration was deepened con- 
siderably, resulting in a rapidly enhanced conversion in a given 
unit of time. Previous experiments had already shown that the 
oxygen-contents of the blood remain constant at a reduction 
of pressure to half an atmosphere. This is due to the capacity 
of the hemoglobins to abstract the required amount from the 
atmosphere at that pressure. And precisely to this is due the 
fact that man can live and perform all his various functions 
over so great a range of barometric pressure. These results, it 
must be remembered, were exhibited on a sudden transition 
from high to low pressure; and it appears highly probable that 
long subjection to a rarefied atmosphere would result in a still 
better adaptation of the normal functions of life to the new 
conditions.—De Natur, Halle, Fanuary 21. 


PHYSICS, 

A brief abstract of Professor Dewar’s recent interesting 
experiments on liquid oxygen may be found in the London 
Electrical Engineer, January 27. It belongs in general more 
to the subject of physics than to electricity. Among other 
things he states that if a vessel containing the liquid oxygen 
be surrounded by another in which there is an extremely high 
vacuum, the influx of heat vibration from the outside is reduced 
one-seventh, and, therefore, under such conditions, the liquid 
oxygen may be retained in an open vessel. He speaks of a 
vacuum pump which exhausts to hundred-thousand-millionths 
of an atmosphere in less time than the mercury pump would 
exhaust the smallest vessel. Liquefied air, he says, behaves in 
magnetic fields and in the spectroscope like dilute oxygen. 
Although the nitrogen is not magnetic,a magnet will not suck 
the liquefied oxygen out of liquefied air. Bythe use of the 
artificial cold produced with this method, he found that pure 
metals increase in conducting power at this very low tempera- 
ture in sucha manner that all temperature curves, if extended, 
would pass through the absolvte zero of temperature; the 
electricity would therefore pass through a wire of pure metal 
in interstellar space absolutely without loss, as there would 
then be no C’R loss. Non-metallic bodies at this temperature 
show a decreasing conductivity with the temperature. He 
suggests this as a means to determine the purity Of metals, for 
with the slightest impurity the curves will not pass through 


the absolute zero, namely, 273 degrees C, below zero.—£/ecfrt- 
cal World, February 18. 
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THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
H. N. HuTcCHINSON, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Ciel et Terre, Parts, Deceméer. 


HERE is great disagreement between geologists and 
physicists in regard to the age of the globe which we 
inhabit. On this question the physicists are represented prin- 
cipally by Sir W. Thompson, who has discussed the question 
from three different points of view: 

(1) The heat of the globe and its law of cooling; (2) The 
retarding action of the tides; and (3) the origin of the heat of 
the sun and the age of that star. His conclusion is that one 
hundred million years is sufficient for the duration of geologi- 
cal periods. 

The geologists have two methods of measuring the duration 
of geological periods; they base their calculations on the 
length of time required. for formations, or that necessary for 
the erosion of rocks. 

The example, which may be called classic, of the alluvia of 
the Mississippi, has been the basis of measure for geologists 
of the United States. Their conclusion is that the entire 
basin of the Father of Waters could be, by the carrying away 
of the alluvia, hollowed a thousand feet in six million years, 
and that it must have required fourand a half million years to 
lower the American continent to the level of the ocean by this 
process of denudation, In connection with this calculation 
are used the figures obtained for the alluvia of the Rhone, the 
Ganges, and the Danube. 

There may be, however, a new basis of measure in the 
case of the Mississippi, founded on the time necessary for the 
formation of rocks. The sediment brought down by the Mis- 
sissipi is carried into the Atlantic and deposited in a bed, the 
depth of which’can be measured with exactness (by studying 
the labors of Mr. Murray on board of the Challenger). It may 
be admitted that the depth of the bed is equal to that of the 
great river. In that case, the progress of the stratification is 
one foot in 1,000 years. The total thickness of the stratified 
layers of the globe is estimated as 100,000 feet. It follows, 
then, that the time necessary for these formations is 600,000,000 
years. This takes us a long way beyond the 400,000,000 years 
which Sir W. Thompson assigns as the utmost length of time 
which has elapsed since our globe was in a plastic state. My 
own opinion is, that between these vastly differing views the 
geologists have the best of it, and are much nearer the truth 
than the physicists. 


INTUITION AND REASON, 
CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLYN. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Monist, Chicago, Fanuary. 

HE question whether intuition or reason in the more noble 

guide to conduct would have little interest for us, were it 

not that there is an ancient opinion to the effect that reason 

and intuition are marks respectively of the manner of working 

of men’s and of women’s minds. The opinion is without founda- 

tion and could have originated only ata time when the psy- 

chology of the working of the human mind was thoroughly 
misunderstood. 

This illusion, however, like most other illusions that have 
had a firm foot-hold in their day, has a perfectly comprehensible 
reason for its existence. It is not true that men’s minds and 
women’s minds have a different way of working; but it is true 
that upon certain occasions (and by far the greatest number of 
occasions) we all—men, women, and negroes alike—act from 
intuition, and that the circumstances of women’s lives have 
hitherto been such as to make their interests lie somewhat more 
exclusively in those regions in which conduct is intuitive, than 
in those in which it is long thought out. 
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The difference between the mental state of a being who acts 
from reason and one who acts from intuition is not a difference 
of the &2nd of mind which controls him, but of the £¢ud of know/- 
edge upon which his present conduct is based. 

Now, it is very possible that a greater numder of the actions 
of women than of men have their ground in unconscious causes, 
Women’s interests have been so exclusively social that they 
have developed a sense for the physical expression of emo- 
tion, which makes society for them a matter of complicated 
relations, of delicate susceptibility to play of feeling which— 
except in the hyper-sensitive period of courtship—is not com- 
mon among men. But there are men who are quite the equals 
of women in this respect; and if any man is markedly deficient 
in these qualities, we recognize him asa low and brutal type 
which is in process of extinction. 

The question whether intuition or reason is the nobler fac- 
ulty isan exceedingly meaningless question. Reason is merely 
intuition in its formative stage, and the sooner all our present 
reasoned convictions become mechanical, and conscious 
thought is set free to bring in more and more far-reaching 
considerations to bear upon our actions and conclusions, the 
sooner will a higher form of life be reached. 

The simple matter is that a good mind has both good rea- 
sons and good intuitions. Both qualities are summed up in the 
popular phrase ‘‘ having your wits about you.” 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE APOSTOLICUM CONTROVERSY—THE 
CONSERVATIVE VIEW. 

N our issue of February 4th, we presented the views of Pro- 
| fessor Harnack, of Berlin, on the great Apostles’ Creed 
controversy, which is the chief religious question in Protest- 
ant Germany to-day, and which is of profound interest to 
Christians everywhere. Conservative theological thought has 
not permitted Harnack’s liberal and destructive views to go 
unanswered, and a clearer idea of the debate can be gained by 
a comparison of the two sides represented. We here present 
a summary of a paper by Prof. Dr. R. Fr. Grau, of the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg, in Der Bewe7s des Glaubens, Giitersloh, 
January, which is representative of the best conservative 
research on the subject. Beginning with an inquiry into the 
origin and early history of the Creed, Dr. Grau finds that the 
Church’s belief in the supernatural birth of Jesus of Nazareth 
is confirmed. He takes only the most ancient forms of the 
Creed to which we have access, and makes the point that 
Harnack, by his own admission, has not made any new dis- 
coveries in support of his views, but has depended upon the 
investigations of Caspari and Zezschivitz, both of whom were 
defenders of the view that the birth of Christ by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary was in the Confessions of the con- 
gregations from the beginning. 


“Both Liberal and Conservative agree that the present form of 
the Apostles’ Creed is a comparatively late one, and that in the 
early Roman Confession we have the most ancient form of this 
Creed now known, and that in this shape it can be traced to the 
beginning of the second century. The oldest form is this: ‘1 
believe in God the father, Almighty; and in Jesus Christ His only 
begotten Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost and of 
the Virgin Mary, Who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, was 
buried, and on the third day arose from the dead, ascended to 
Heaven, has seated Himself on the right hand of the Father, 
whence He will come to judge the quick and the dead; and in the 
Holy Ghost, a Holy Church, forgiveness of sins, resurrection of 
the flesh.’ 

“ A comparison with the present form of the Creed, shows that 
there have been some additions made, but these additions do not 
show that they were anti-Apostolic or un-Apostolic. And even 
if these additions are to be rejected as non-original con- 
stituents of the Creed, it certainly is anything but reasonable or 
right, on this account, to reject any of the statements of the Creed 
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which are known to have been in the original and oldest form. 
Thus the much discussed statement born ‘of the Holy Ghost and 
of the Virgin Mary’ cannot be doubted as historically correct 
because of additions which are not parts under dispute in this 
discussion.” 


Dr. Grau, then proceeds to show that such a Creed as that 
called the Apostles’ was an historical necessity, based upon the 
fact that the Church needed not only the Canon or measure, 
the regula fidez, as applied to the Scriptures, but also a Canon 
of faith of what her members must believe. 


“ That this Creed should put forth as its central thought the 
person of Jesus Christ, is equally the most natural thing in the 
world. The content of Christian faith was Jesus of Nazareth ; 
it is He whom the Creed confesses and who forms its centre. Only 
two brief statements are devoted to God the Father; only four to 
the Holy Spirit; but of Jesus nine important statements are made 
in the earliest form of the Creed, and each one of these nine is 
expressive of great mystery of doctrine and of faith in regard to 
the person and the work of Christ. These two latter things cannot 
be separated in Jesus. He is the Son of the Almighty God, and 
at the same time He is born of the Virgin Mary through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. This is the earliest confession of the 
Church. 

“The Biblical argument is as clear as the historical. It is true 
that in the Gospel of Mark we have the earliest form of Gospel 
proclamation; but it is decidedly false that in this Gospel the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is not taught. It is presupposed through- 
out by what Christ says and does as reported in Mark. He is the 
Son of God, the Son of Man, the Saviour of the World, the Phy- 
sycian of the body and the soul. These facts and others like them 
teach louder than ex professo statements would have done the 
Divinity and Eternal Sonship of Jesus. The same is true of St. 
Paul and of St. John. And our opponents misinterpret these if 
they do not find these doctrines taught in the writings of these 
Apostles. True it is that with the exception of the opening chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and St. Luke the Virgin-birth of Christ is not 
in so many words explicitly taught; but this great fact forms the 
basis of the whole New-Testament structure of doctrine and teach- 
ings (John i. : 13; 1 Cor. viii. : 6; 1 Cor. xv. : 45, 47; Rom. vii. : 18). 
The proclamation of the Eternal Sonship of Christ and His super- 
natural birth belongs to the more advanced stages of Christian 
proclamation and not to the first stages; here they are not expected, 
and a historical conception of the New-Testament teaching and 
New-Testament theology leads us to look for but few explicit 
statements of this kind in these books, however much the great 
fact itself may form the foundation of the whole superstructure of 
New-Testament truth. Thus the traditional views as to the 
Biblical character and early adherence of the Church to the faith 
in the birth of Jesus Christ from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary are fully confirmed by historical and scriptural arguments.” 


TWO EPISTLES OF THE MAHDI. 
I. 

N April, 1885, Col. Alfred E. Turner, of Lord Wolseley’s 
| British Army in the Soudan, captured several relatives of 
the Mahdi. A messenger was then sent to the Mahdi, with a 
letter offering to exchange these persons for a number of 
Christians who were held captive in Khartoum. (This hap- 
pened after the fall of Khartoum.) 

The Mahdi wrote two epistles in reply—one to his unfortu- 
nate kinsmen and one to Lord Wolseley’s representative. 
They are very curious documents, illustrating the spirit and 
pretensions of the Mahdi in a highly characteristic way. Col- 
onel Turner makes them public (with a story of the whole 
affair) in an article in the Natéonal Review, London, for Feb- 
ruary. 

The Mahdi flatly refused to agree to the proposed exchange, 
basing the refusal on the declaration that his Christian cap- 
tives had voluntarily embraced the Moslem faith, and there- 
fore were more precious to him than the men whom he had 
lost. To this he added some severe moralizing, which is inter- 
esting in itself, and still more interesting in view of the cold 
facts that Colonel Turner presents. 

The following is the Mahdi’s epistle to his imprisoned rela- 
tives: 


“In the name of God, the clement and merciful: Glory be to 
God the generous Ruler, and prayers to our Lord Mahomed and 
His descendants ! 
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“From the Slave dependent upon his God, in whom he reposes 
his trust, Mohamed El Mahdi, the son of Abdulla; 

“To Mohamed Abd El Kadir, El Haj Sherifi, Mohamed Nar, 
El Sherif Shati Ali, Abd El Kadir, Abd El Karim, Mohamed 
Ibrahim, Ahmed En Najib, and Haj Sherif, the son of, Mohamed 
the Kadi. 

“| have received your letter, in which you complain that you are 
captives in the power of the enemies of God, Lord Wolseley’s 
agent and his English Band ; that you are held as hostages for the 
delivering up of the priests, nuns, Europeans, and Copts who are 
with me; and that you are cruelly treated for their sakes: and you 
implore me that they may be sent down to the English, in order 
that you may be liberated. 

“In reply, I say unto you: O people, fear God and dread the 
day of His wrath, for His word shall be fulfilled. Deceive not 
yourselves with delusions, and vanities of earthly existence ; but 
follow the teaching He has sent down from Heaven, and repent 
before that day in which His vengeance shall overtake you 
unawares, when you shall exclaim, in the bitterness of remorse, 
‘Had the Lord guided us in the right way, we had _ been 
Believers.’ 

“Ye Hypocrites and rebellious of heart, hath not God Almighty 
said, ‘ Nay; but My word came to you, and you refused to listen, 
and perished in your infidelity ’? 

“Know that those whom (you demand) should be sent down to 
redeem you from captivity are more precious in the sight of God 
than you; for they have listened to His words, and obeyed His 
call, and quitted darkness for light, and are now of those elect 
who fight in the cause of the Lord; they are of His holy Band, 
under His divine care, and near Him, He says, in His Word, 
‘ They who come to Me, and believe, are My chosen ones: I will 
lead them from darkness into light.’ 

“As to you: I summoned you; but you heeded not my call: 
you persisted in your perversity, and put your trust in Infidels. 
They who are led from light into darkness are the really wicked and 
evil of heart. Whatever they may do to you is a much less punish- 
ment than you deserve, and does not affect me in the least. I have 
no connection with you or interest in you, for you yourselves are 
the authors of the evil which has overtaken you, and between you 
and the English there is no difference in my sight. Pray, what is 
your value? that I should exchange you for those whom God 
Aimighty has chosen for His own, guided in the right way, and 
made joyful with the light of His salvation? I marvel at your 
conceit and credulity! 

““ Were you possessed of common sense, you would know that 
to exchange the precious for the worthless is not the way of the 
wise. 

“God forbid that I should act thus, or commit so unworthy a 
deed ; for He hath said, ‘ Those people cannot believe in Me and 
My prophet who love those who go astray from their God and 
His Apostle, even should they be their Fathers, their Children, 
their Brethren, or their Tribesmen.’ If, therefore, you rely upon 
the ties of relationship with me, this verse will be sufficient to prove 
to you how complete is the separation between us. 

“In short, I refuse to comply with your request, nor do I 
pity you in the slightest degree for whatever punishment the 
Infidels inflict on you—yea: even if they torture you to death and 
tear you limb from limb,—whilst you are in league with, and sub- 
servient to them, and fear them rather than your God. 

“Let them do what they please with you. The Prophet of God 
hath said, ‘ Those who aid the wicked shall fall into their power.’ 
Your fate is due to your love of the world; and in you is fulfilled 
the proverb, ‘He who would seize the carrion must risk the bite 
of the dogs.’ 

“ Be sure that if you and your allies do not quit your evil ways 
and repent and turn to God, you shall soon, by the will and power 
of the Almighty, be in my grasp, and taste the bitter reward of 
your wickedness in quitting the path of the Lord; but if you 
repent you shall be accepted, and receive from me the security 
and peace of God and of His Prophet, and of me, His chosen 
servant. 

“Signed and sealed: 
“* There is but one God, and Mahomed is His prophet.’ 
“ MAHOMED EL MAHDI IBN ABDULLA. 
“ Khartoum, 13th of the month Shaban, 1302.” 


The plain truth (according to Colonel Turner) is, that the 
Christian captives at Khartoum not only did not become 
Mohammedans, but were so true to their faith that, when 
offered the choice of embracing Islam or suffering death, they 
refused to change their religion. One of the captives (Father 
Luigi Buonomi), who subsequently escaped, told a very thrill- 
ing story of the cruelties practiced upon the Christians in the 
Mahdi's camp, and of the courage and steadfastness of the 
prisoners, 
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THE DESTINY OF THE JEWS. 
Condensed for Tue Literary DiGest from a Paper in 
Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 


HREE ways, each traversing a period of more than eighteen 
hundred years, lead down from the dead old world into 
our modern time—the Roman Empire, the Christian Church, 
and the Nation of Israel. But the Empire, which was in suc- 
cession Italian, Byzantine, Frankish, and German, has vanished 
like a ghost at the cock-crowing of the French Revolution. 
Its place knows it no more, and the dwellers in the Judengasse 
at Frankfort-on-Main would have had a cheap bargain in the 
worn-out robes aud gilded sceptres of Kaiser Redbeard, who 
sleeps in Kyfhiauser beyond all chance of waking. 
has been the fortune of Christendom or Israel. 
the New Testament and the Old, seem to be moving forward 
in battle array towards the future,—their hosts divided by 
ravines which they do not attempt to cross. With their faces 
set toward the rising sun, Jew and Christian maintain that it 
is their mission to conquer the world. Yet they are always 
antagonists in spirit,and not seldom open enemies. Israel has 
been charged with lying in wait for the heel of the Christian ; 
nor does the Christian feel any scruple, for the most part, in 
crushing Israel’s head. Their feud is intensified by the appeal 
which they make to the same inspired pages, and the one Lord 
who has called them both His people. From the prophets 
who wrote six-and-twenty centuries ago, they derive their wit- 
uess,—lIsrael that he is the covenanted Nation, and the Chris- 
tian that to him has been given the inheritance of Jacob, and 
neither modern science nor the outbursts of revolutionary 
change have made a durable impression upon these high preter- 
natural institutions, which have stood above Europe from of 
old, portentous, and unlike all others, in their weakness as in 
the grandeur of their achievements. 

But one thing, at least, is certain. Those who imagine, as 
perhaps George Eliot did, that Israel is to be absorbed in a 
new cosmopolitan race, neither Asiatic, European, nor Amer- 
ican, but distilled from all three, are preparing themselves no 
small disappointment. Israel is the prophet among the 
nations, and its day is not yet over. The history that no 
theories can explain away, which binds us with the past, and 
looks on to the future, will not end less miraculously than it 
began. As Heine says with entire truth, the Jews who decline 
to practice any form of idolatry, and have followed after a Law 
during more than three thousand years, are * the people of the 
spirit,” and even their worship of wealth, for which not they 
but their Christian persecutors must answer, cannot destroy 
the passion or the hope with which their teachers are still 
inspired. Yet again they may be spoiled and scattered; but 
enlightenment, civilization, and the growth of democratic 
equality have in them no elements, so far as we can discern, 
which will absorb Israel. He remains, as in harder times than 
our own, “the everlasting Jew.” ; 

What we could desire for him is that he should fling aside 
his delusive Kabbala and his armor of the Talmud, and 
recognize in the New Testament such a law, embodied in a 


perfect and divine life, as will set him free from casuistry, and 
reconcile obedience with the inward light of love and reason. 
It is strange, indeed, that he should hesitate to claim as his 
greatest inheritance the Christ who has established above 
Greek wisdom and Roman law an order of things which the 
prophets beheld in vision, but which only a divine strength 
could have made victorious and a present reality. Nor need 
the Jew renounce, in acknowledging his true Master, anything 
which the noblest of his race would, at allevents in these days, 
insist upon preserving. To “ modern thought,” as it is called, 
his other sacred books, Talmud, Yetsira, Zokar, and the rest, 
will doubtless yield; but not the Bible. He has learnt so much 
from Mendelssohn. Let him learn from “Chozari,” that the 
olive and the wild olive, when Providence grafts them into one 
stem, will flourish together; and that the two covenants, 
which have a common past, were intended to work out between 
them, in friendship and not by antagonism—in love and not 
in hate—the future of mankind. 


Not such 
These two, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
SIGN-WRITING OF THE GYPSIES. 
EDUARD SCHULYZ. 

Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary DiGcest from a Paper in 
Gartenlaube, Letpzig, February. 

HE true gypsies trace their wanderings from the banks of 
T the Indus, and are a branch of the Indo-Germanic stock; 
they are hence our cousins. Nevertheless, between them and 
us there is a great gulf fixed, a gulf which can be bridged over 
only by one who has mastered the gypsies’ language and won 
their confidence. Such a man is Dr. H. von Wlislocki, who, in 
his “ Aus dem inneren Leben der Zigeuner,” affords a variety of 
information such as no other living writer, not a born gypsy, 
could have accumulated, Wlislockienjoys a complete mastery 
of the Zigeuner language, acquired during long years of wan- 
dering with the gypsies in the Danube lands and in Germany, 
and by familiar intercourse with the most distinguished men 
and women of the race. From the ample material concerning 
gvpsy manners and customs which he furnishes, we content 
ourselves here with a short notice of the sign-writing by which 
the wandering tribes communicate with those of their brethren 
who follow in their tracks. 

For an uneducated, half-wild, and justly mistrusted people 
like the gypsies it is almost a necessity of existence that the 
several tribes should have some means of communicating with 
each other, which would attract very little attention on the 
part of outsiders: information, warnings, direction, etc. 

Let us give an example. In the beginning of September, 
1890, a gypsy family passed through the village of N. Not far 
from the point at which they left the village the road divides 
into three branches, and any other gypsy or tribe of gypsies fol- 
lowing their tracks would look fora“ sign” here. There isa tree 
at the fork of the roads, and the gypsy’s eye is quick to detect 
four long, flat stones piled one on the other. They areso cov- 
ered with dirt that the ordinary traveler would hardly disturb 
them, and it would most likely escape his notice that each 
stone has a horse-hair tied round it. Near at hand, a little 
branch with three twigs is stuck into the ground, and the mid- 
dle twig points in the direction of the right-hand road. A 
small piece of leather is nailed on the tree, and is seen on 
inspection to have several stitches of red wool, a square hole, 
and two round holes. A small charred elder-stick with a straw 
and two red threads looped together are stuck behind the 
leather, along with a small birch twig with two loose red 
threads. A little cow-dung dashed over the whole, quenches 
the curiosity of the casual traveler whose glance may fal! on 
it. The gypsy, however, in search of a “sign” reads the mes- 
sage without difficulty, and thus interprets it for the benefit 
of his comrades. 

“The chief of the tribe of our predecessors informs us that 
his wife is dead, his son arrested, and that we must all be on 
our guard as the authorities charge us with theft. We have 
taken the road to the right, and passing through the next 
town to the second village beyond, we purpose remaining 
there until the 16th of September.” 

Each tribe has its own distinctive mark or totem, which in 
the case in point was the horse-hair. The four stones bound 
with horse-hair signified that the communication was intended 
for members of the communicant’s own tribe and no other. 

The direction of the middle twig indicated the road taken; 
the long stones, too, were so laid as to indicate the direction 
of route. 

The charred elder twig with straw signified death; the red 
color is the sign of the chief, and the two knotted threads sig- 
nify the chief's wife. The birch branch denotes an arrest, and 
the two separate red threads signify that it is the son of the chief 
who has been arrested. Tliree threads would signify a 
grandson. 

The employment of skin or leather signifies a request to 
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meet for communication on important matters, The stitches 
give the time. Time is reckoned from the three high feast- 
days, and from St. Michael’s Day as follows: The long stitches 
show the number of Sundays since the last great feast, and the 
square stitches the week days. The piece of leather in this 
case had sixteen long stitches and two square stitches. It is, 
therefore, the Tuesday following the sixteenth Sunday after 
Easter, that was the 16th September, which was fixed as the 
limit of stay. 

The square holes in the leather signify towns, the round 
holes villages. Beyond the next town a similar piece of leather 
will be found attached toa tree, but there will be no square 
hole in it,and the reader knows that the second village on the 
road will be the meeting-place. The cow-dung signifies prose- 
cution for theft. Any kind of filth is employed to prevent the 
signs being molested. Asa charred elder-stick signifies death, 
so a green One signifies sickness. Several notches in the twig, 
with straw, signifies a broken arm; without straw, a broken 
leg. A fir twig signifies an engagement, a willow twig with a 
red or white thread the birth of a boy or girl; an oak twig the 
return of a messenger to his family. A bunch of dog’s hair is 
an intimation to those following to change their course, 
Small glass fragments announce the death of some domestic 
animal of the tribe; large fragments that a domestic animal 
has been stolen, or strayed away. Clean fragments denote a 
horse, dirty fragments a pig. 

Of the charcoal marks made by gypsies on buildings, a cross 
intimates “ nothing to be got here "; a double cross that you 
may look out for harsh treatment ; a cross within a circle inti- 
mates a desire for revenge on the occupants of the house; a 
circle alone, that presents were received there; a triangle that 
money may be had for fortune-telling; two serpentine lines 
that the mistress of the house would like children; a triangle 
including a serpentine line that the master of the house is 
dead. 
a great deal of information to those who come after, which the 


In this manner the wanderer manages to communicate 


fortune-tellers of the second group can utilize to the astonish- 
ment of the people who little suspect that their affairs are 
published on their house walls. 

On the march, two whistles and two owl-hoots intimate to 
the approaching gypsy that he is near a suitable resting-place ; 
a whistle alternating with a cuckoo call isa signal of danger. 
Rapid waving of both arms is equally a signal of danger. Rais- 
ing the left arm signifies “ The road is open,” raising the right 
warns to caution, 

In the presence of a stranger, the movement of the little 
finger of the right hand informs the others that the stranger is 
looking for stolen goods. 

The betrayal of these signs by gypsies to non-gypsies is very 
rare. 
to betray the secrets of their people nor to destroy their sign- 
writing, being convinced that they would thus render them- 
selves liable te evil demons and misfortunes. 


Even excommunicated gypsies are very careful neither 





THE SMITH IN PRIMEVAL 


EDWARD RUDIGER. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, Fanuary 28. 
HE metallic age was inaugurated neither by one stroke nor 
simultaneously among all people. The earliest evidence 
we possess of the employment of metalsaffords no reliable data 
for fixing its origin with any approach to chronological exact- 


TIMES. 


ness, nor does humanity as a whole exhibit such progress 
in the art of working in metals that we can trace its evolution 
step by step. As regards a knowledge of metals, we find the 
race divided into groups, each pursuing its own course of inde- 
pendent development, until migratory movements, peaceful or 
violent, became a fruitful means for the general diffusion of 
culture, 
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There is no lack of iron remains. We find lance points, and 
This latter was much sought after as 
a medium of exchange, and the smiths who fabricated it were 
regarded by the people with mingled hate and respect. We 
find evidences of this on all hands, and even to this day the 


picks, and iron money. 


village smith commands a more than ordinary consideration. 
He is regarded now, as he always has been, asa living remnant 
of the past, gifted with exceptional powers; a halo surrounds 
him. Even in the most remote antiquity he was a stranger in 
the land of his labors. The people of his own race had wan- 
dered afar or the invader had driven them out, but the smith 
was tied to the place where he found his ore. There he forged 
his metal, a marked man, speaking another language, worship- 
ing other gods, possibly inimical to the people among whom 
he lived; a survival of a people which had vanished into the 
unknown, The new-comers bore with his peculiarities because 
they needed him, but they regarded him with a measure of 
awe, aS a magician who rendered good service, but whose ill- 
will it would be dangerous to incur. 

In Northern Africa, even beyond the Soudan, as far as 
foreign conquerors have pushed forward into Negro territory, 
the smiths, as representatives of the primeval occupants, con- 
stitute a distinct caste. 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, too, the heroes of ham- 
mer and anvil look down upon us from a hoary antiquity. As 
in Old-Testament history Tubal Cain is the father of all those 
who work in iron and brass, so in the Rig-Veda we find a 
Vashta who forged the thunderbolt for the bloody Indra; the 
Greeks, too, had in their Hephaistos, the primeval forger of 
weapons, and of costly vessels of bronze; the Romans, too, had 
their Vulcan. So different are the terms with which the Indo- 
Germanic peoples signify the smith, that it would appear that 
the principal stocks had separated, while working in metals 
was still unknown. In Albanian, Modern Greek, and Spanish 
the name is derived from the gypsies, who were formerly, and 
are still to some extent, cold smiths. The smith’s implements, 
too, are known by names derived from many diverse sources. 
A great many, however, are derived from the old Indo- 
Germanic word signifying stone, leaving it to be inferred 
that the earliest tools for fashioning metal were made of 
stone. 

Hephaistos is the fire-god of the Greeks, and being chained 
and lame, he is, as smith, the direct antithesis of the wan- 
dering gypsy tinkers. Tied to one place, the imagination 
of the restless nomadic peoples pictured him as lame. It was 
not without a purpose that the gods threw him down from 
heaven. Similarly in the old German legend we have the 
smith, Wieland, cut through the tendon of the heel by a north- 
ern king; and when he, too, like the Greek Dedalus, is said to 
have made himself wings and escaped through the air, it sig- 
nifies the triumph of artistic skill over the accidents of fate. 
It is such an emancipation as we, too, shall experience when, 
on spiritual wings, we shall rise above the bonds in which the 
culture of the age has enthralled us. 

In the North German, as in the antique classic legends, the 
discoverers and distinguished workers in metalsare all strange, 
superhuman beings. In the North, dwarfs and mountain 
spirits are the natural guardians and artificers of the subter- 
ranean treasures. In the South, Cyclops, who forged the thun- 
derbolts for Zeus; or the mythic metallurgical demons, 
Dactyles, Rabires, and Corybantes, so distinctive of the isles 
between Greece and Asia Minor. 

The high esteem in which the smith was held, notably 
among the Germans, is rendered evident by the fact that 
distinguished heroes, as Siegfried, Alboin, and others, wielded 
swords which they themselves had forged. The Vandal leader 
Genserich elevated a smith toan earldom, But even where 
the smith remained a simple thrall, the killing of one consti- 
tuted a more grievous offense than the killing of any other 
handicraftsman. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
By Jared B. Flagg, N.A.,S.T.D. With Reproductions from All- 
ston’s Pictures. Royal 8vo, pp. 435. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1892. 


[Washington Allston has waited long for a biography, for he has been in his 
grave all but fifty years. There have been sketches of him by Washington Irv- 
ing, Mrs. Jameson, and others, but none of these delineate with any sort of com- 
pleteness the artist and the man. The accomplished author of this work has rare 
qualifications for his task. A clergyman of the Episcopal Church, a painter whose 
works have made him a National Academician, the master of an excellent style* 
and a nephew of Allston, Doctor Flagg has had at his disposal a large amount of 
material gathered by Richard H. Dana, Sr., the brother-in-law of Allston. The 
biographer, a very modest gentleman, from whose pages it is impossible to ascer- 
tain that he is any relation to his subject, never, except in his Preface, so far as 
we have observed, alludes to himself by the pronoun I, preferring to use the 
newspaper ‘“ we,’’a custom not unusual nowadays, This modesty leads the 
author to deplore that Mr. Dana did not live to use the material collected for a life 
he proposed to write of Allston. We venture to think, however, that the material 
has fallen into better hands. Mr. Dana stood much too near to his brother-in-law 
to get any just perspective of the latter. Allston cannot be said to be more than 
a name to the present generation in the United States. Nearly all his best works 
are in England, the very few good ones in this country being in private collec- 
tions or out-of-the-way places. There are those who depreciate Allston as an 
artist, calling the department of art to which he devoted himself out of date, his 
drawing indifferent, and his composition mechanical, It is doubtful whether 
these captious critics have ever seen a good, completed work of Allston. Most 
persons will place more reliance on the opinions of Horatio Greenough, W. W. 
Story, Mrs. Jameson, and Doctor Flagg, given below, who speak whereof they 
know. The book throws as much light as can ever be shed on the connection 
between Allston’s picture of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’’ and the last twenty-five years 
of his life, which were clouded in a remarkable manner by that painting. In the 
admirable arrangement of his topics, in which, by the way, Allston’s letters are 
left as much as possible to tell their own story, the author reserves a chapter for 
the literary works of the painter, who was admirable with his pen as well as with 
his pencil. Several of his poems are printed in full, among others his noble lyric, 
**America to Great Britain,’ which has long been recited by schoolboys and 
quoted on both sides of the Atlantic, It is rather an amusing commentary on the 
theme of this poem, Great Britain and the United States ‘*‘ are one,”’ that Aliston’s 
mother was three-parts French as to blood, and he is supposed to have derived 
his talent for painting from a Holland ancestor, Vanderhost, a distinguished 
artist and a contemporary of Rubens. Not the least merit of the book is that it 
puts in bold relief the beauty of Allston’s life, which is as worthy of deep admi- 
ration as his paintings. Mention should be made of the making of the volume, 
which is very handsome in paper, print, and presswork.] 


HORATIO GREENOUGH. 


O do justice to Allston, one should be familiar with the history 
of art at the time he began its study in Rome. He should see 
the color with which David achieved his fame to appreciate Allston’s 
worship of the Venetians. He should know how extensively Roman 
history occupied public attention as a subject of art to feel Allston’s 
unwavering adherence to the neglected poetry of the Bible. He should 
be aware how fully Michael Angelo had fallen into disrepute, how 
the simpler and earlier masters were laughed to scorn, in order to do 
justice to the mind of the American painter, who, without once failing 
to pay his tribute of admiration to the cleverness and executive vigor 
of the reigning artists, kept his eye and his heart unenthralled, daily 
absorbing from all that had gone before its most varied and precious 
results. 

Like all artists who have received a literary education, Allston 
began his studies by theory, by books, and amateur efforts. Like all 
artists who so begin, he was forced to unlearn what he had thus 
acquired, ‘‘ When I first went abroad I groped for five years in the 
dark”; these were his words to me, They show his sense of what 
was wanting in his earlier means of instruction. In Rome Allston 
mastered painting as a language, proved his idea of the scope and 
object of his art, planned his processes and marked out his career. 
The Germans, who have raised so noble a school upon a_ philosophic 
“Study of the early painters, and who are said to owe to Allston their 
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first clear idea of the means as well as the end of a modern school of 
art, they, and they alone, can do justice to that portion of his career, 

No artist ever feltthe beautiful more keenly than Allston; none 
ever gave it more exactly its due place in his heart. It was with him 
always a means, not anend. Moral beauty was his idol, if so it can 
be called; religious truth his main inspiration. Through all his 
higher efforts there breathes the same spirit, and a voice comes from 
them that fills the mind with awe. Whether in ‘‘ Jeremiah,” in 
** Miriam,” in ‘‘ Saul,” or in ‘‘ Belshazzar,” we have the same dread- 
ful words, ‘‘ I will repay.” 

Allston’s style was extremely varied, as were the subjects he treated. 
His was no formal manner, operating with the regularity, fecundity, 
and swiftness of a machine. Who would assign to the same hand the 
landscapes at Boston and the ‘‘ Desert,” purchased by Mr. Labouchere? 
When I reflect upon the character of his works and the immense labor 
bestowed upon them, I am surprised that this age, so prone to regard 
art as a handmaid of luxury, should have employed him as it did. 
When I remember the astonishing rapidity of his execution, the ease 
with which his hand and eye mirrored the beauty before him, when I 
remember that his will alone stood between his poverty and the most 
prolific order of production, with all the renown and emolument that 
accompany it, then I form a clear idea of the character of his genius, 


WILLIAM W. STORY. 


Allston was, as we all know, extremely fastidious in his work, 
always aiming at the highest, and never satisfying himself. What he 
did, however, was in its quality of a most rare and exquisite character, 
showing an extreme refinement of sentiment, a grace of fancy, a har- 
mony of composition, and a beauty of color in his best works that 
have seldom been surpassed, and in some qualities never reached. 

The figures of the angels, outlined by himself from his picture of 
‘* Jacob’s Dream,” are in spirit, design, and sentimem worthy to be 
placed in the best work of Raphael. The composition of ‘‘ Titania's 
Court” is exquisite in grace and harmony, and produced by the most 
delicate fancy; so, too, his ‘‘ Fairies on the Seashore” have the same 
refined and elegant charm. His ‘‘ Ship in a Storm,” though merely 
sketched in white chalk, has the power and mastery of a finished 
work by a great hand. I know nothing finer than the sweep of the 
waves, and the large feeling for nature there shown. Yet these are 
mere sketches, which probably no eye save his own saw till after his 
death, and which he seems to have considered of little importance. 

In his paintings his color is perhaps their greatest attraction. They 
have the best characteristics of the Venetian school, and beyond this 
a refinement and fastidious beauty specially belonging to Allston. It 
would be difficult to find in any school anything more exquisite in tone 
and color than, for instance, the group in the middle distance in 
‘* Belshazzar’s Feast”; more dreamy and perfect in sentiment than 
** Rosalie Listening to the Music,” with its twilight, too,so perfectly 
in accord with the theme of the picture; more masterly than ‘‘ Isaac 
the Jew,” and especially the hand in the subdued light with its spark- 
ling ring; more inspired in character and expression than the 
‘* Jeremiah”; more large and broad in style, and delightful in compo- 
sition than his Italian and Swiss landscapes, 


MRS. JAMESON, 


The subject in Allston’s ‘‘ Jacob’s Dream,” is very sublimely and 
originally treated, with a feeling wholly distinct from the shadowy 
mysticism of Rembrandt and the graceful simplicity of Raphael. 
Instead of a ladder or steps with a few angels, he gave the idea ofa 
glorious vision, in which countless myriads of the heavenly host are 
seen dissolving into light and distance, and immeasurable flights of 
steps rising, spreading above and beyond each other, till lost in infini- 
tude. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR FLAGG. 


At an artists’ dinner in London, at which were present some of. the 
most distinguished painters of the time—Royal Academicans and 
others—‘‘ Jacob’s Dream” was discussed. The praises it received 
were profuse. There was no dissent from the most exalted opinion 
of its merits. It was regarded as possessing, in a remarkable degree, 
all the elements required to produce the best effects in the highest 
range of ideal art. It was declared to be not only the star of the 
Exhibition, but, in its sphere, the greatest picture of modern times. 
In conception the picture was really unique. There was in it the self- 
assertion, the calm assurance of power—power to tread untried fields, 
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to disregard high precedent, and to explore for himself the way of the 
ascending and descending angels of the patriarch’s vision. No one 
who sees it can fail to observe the peculiar sublimity of Allston’s con- 
ception. It is remarkable in its departure from the common conven- 
tional ladder, without violence to the textual authority and without 
unduly straining a poetic license. ‘The expanse of golden steps melt- 
ing into the supernal; the grace of the celestial beings rendered con- 
gruous and natural by the easy ascent; the amplitude of space illimit 
able, the repose of beauty—the lofty expression in every line of the 
angel figures; the poetry of movement; the spiritualization of familiat 
forms into images immaculate and heavenly, combine to make it a 
singularly impressive and beautiful picture. 

Allston was a man who represented, and may be regarded as the 
last great exemplar of the art of the sixteenth century. He manifested 
in his work the spirit and power of the great Italian masters. He 
copied none, but mingled indications of Titian and Veronese in color, 


lelineation of the 


Michael Angelo in form, and Raphael in graceful 
affections. He engrafted upon his own style great qualities from the 
best examples of the past, but never so as to obscure his individuality. 
Precedents stimulated and assisted in the development of himself, 
His style was not that of any master, Roman or Venetian, German, 
Spanish, or French; it was his own, invigorated and inspired by the 
good in all, 

We claim only special gifts for Allston, or rather gifts special in 
degree. He was a manin whom truth and conscience were uncom 
promising. Honor, the outflowing of these, was as pure as a ray from 
the moon. We cannot suspect him of insincerity in his confession of 
moral defects; when he says, ‘‘ 1 know I have faults enough and to 
spare,” we take him at his word; but, we think, we have prepared the 
way justly to claim for Allston, without fear of being misunderstood, 
certain qualities and capabilities that entitle him to consideration as a 
genius, using the word in its highest and most inclusive sense, 

He is a benefactor who ministers to a love of the beautiful through 
painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, or music. Along the track of 
the world’s history great men, like mountain peaks, rise and reflect 
ipon the masses below their higher, purer light; of these is he who 
ransfixes on canvas thoughts, emotions, beauties—visions caught from 
that loftier communion with nature whereunto natural powers have 
lifted him. 

Emotions have, by their visible effects, a potentiality in ethical 
development; by contemplation and by experience of them morality 
is evolved. The highest art is that which makes visible to the eye 
the emotions in their various incitements and consequences—which 
touches and makes apparent the affections and sensations embraced 
between the poles of love and hate. Such attainment presupposes 
mastery of artistic methods by extraordinary intellectual activity and 
mechanical aptitude. The man in whom the greatest intelligence and 
constructive power are associated with a strong sense, whether 
painter, sculptor, architect, poet, or musician, is, in the fullest sense 
of the word, a genius. Such a man was Washington Allston. 





THE ENGRAVED GEMS OF CLASSICAL TIMES. With a 
Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. Henry 
Middleton, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxvi-157. Cambridge: 


At the University Press. 


[This book, by the author of ** The Remains of Ancient Rome,”’® is both a sum- 
mary of the numerous works—nearly all in the Italian, French, and German lan- 
guage—on the subject, and, besides, a hand-book for those whose taste leads them 
to study or collect engraved gems of classical times, some of which, as those of 
Egypt, go back to a remote antiquity. Scarab-signets made in that country have 
been found, dating about 3700 years B.c. The Fitzwilliam Museum of Cambridge 
University, England, of which Professor Middleton is Director, possesses a very 
fine collection of engraved gems purchased by the University from the widow of 
Colonel Leake, whose works on the ** Topography of Athens,’’ and kindred sub- 
jects, are well known. A catalogue of Colonel Leake’s gems, with comments on 
them, the result of immense erudition, was published in 1870 by the late Charles 
William King, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In the present work, 
which is dedicated to the memory of Mr. King, are two pages of autotypes of the 
Principal gems in the Fitzwilliam collection. Mr. King himself made an admir- 
able collection of gems, consisting of 330 examples of various dates. The King 


*See Tug Literary Dicsst, Vol. V., p. 327. 
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gems were bought by Mr. John Taylor Johnston and presented by him to the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, where they now are. How difficult it is to 
distinguish a real antique gem from an imitation can be learned from what fol- 


low s.] 


‘Pggerdn es rules have been laid down for detecting forgeries of 

ancient gems. Yet all these rules are quite useless for distinguish- 
ing between ancient and modern gems, when the work of a clever 
forger is in question, a man who has carefully studied and copied the 
characteristics of the genuine antique, 

The fact is that in no other class of art is it so difficult to distin. 
guish the genuine from the false; partly because age makes no alter 
ation, gives no patina to a hard-polished gem; and, secondly, because, 
owing to the hardness of the material and the laborious method of 
working it, there is necessarily something mechanical in the process 
of engraving a gem, which diminishes the prominence of the artist’s 
personal peculiarities and touch. 

Moreover, tnany of the cleverest forgeries are copies of some 
antique gem or paste, so there is nothing in the design to betray a 
modern origin, Copies made by the most skillful engravers of the 
last century, such as Natter, Pichler, and Burch, are often quite 
indistinguishable from antiques, especially when we remember that a 
highly polished, fresh-looking surface is not always a proof that the 
gem is modern. 

The skillful forger is careful to use such tools only as were in use 
among the ancients, and there are often no means of deciding whether 
a wheel cut or a drill cavity in a hard gem was made yesterday or 
more than two thousand years ago. A great number of different tests 
have been suggested for the recognition of genuine and forged gems; 
but the imitation of none of these criterions presents any real difficulty 
to a skillful and intelligent forger. 

The more obvious signs of age, such as a worn surface covered 
with fine scratches, are given to modern gems in many different ways. 
The most deceptive appearance of long wear is produced by cramming 
the newly cut gem down a turkey’s throat, and leaving it for a few 
days to be shaken up with the bits of stone and gravel which are con. 
tained in the turkey’s craw. 

Freshly cut cameos readily take the marks of age, first by the use 
of the ordinary rubbing and scratching processes, and secondly by the 
use of a mixture of ircn filings in acid, which rapidly gives to the white 
layer of an onyx the dead, glossless look which is frequently the result 
of great age. 

The outcome of all this is that, in many cases, no archeologist, how- 
ever learned, can attain to real certainty about the age of a gem—a 
quite trustworthy criterion has yet to be discovered, 

Fortunately, however, in most cases, imitations of antique gems are 
not the work of a forger who combines sufficient knowledge with the 
requisite skill; and a careful study of ancient gems will save the stu- 
dent or collector from being deceived by any except forgeries of the 
most skillful kind. 

Among the most difficult cases to distinguish are those gems, which, 
though originally antique, have been partially or wholly re-cut by a 
modern hand, [1 the last century, and even more recently, this was 
a very common trick of the Italian dealers, especially in the case of 
cameos. 





LITTLE COMRADE MINE, By Martha Burr Banks. New 
York and St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Company. 1892. 


M ARTHA BURR BANKS is already known as a story-teller for 
A young folks, through her ‘‘ Princess Dandelion’s Secret.” The 
present story is dedicated to ‘‘ Two Dear Comrades, My Little Niece 
Selleck, and My Little Horse Dixie,” but is of course designed for a 
much wider circle of readers. There is a great deal of story in it, 
and a great deal of moral teaching; a nice little girl without any faults 
to speak of, a bad little boy who is very good at the core, but who 
found it very hard to reform ‘‘ along o’ Miss Giles’; a doctor who 
was comrade of the nice little girl, and several little folks and grown- 
up folks, all pretty good on the whole, besides Bibabutzeman, who 
might have been a heathen idol, but who really was only Polly Pop- 
penjoy’s rag doll, rendered ferocious-looking by a coat of paint. 
What they all did and suffered, and how they made comrades of each 
other, and tried to find out what the wild waves are saying, is all in 
the story, which makes very interesting, as well as very instructive, 
reading. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Secretary of State, Walter Q. Gresham of In- 
diana. 

Secretary of the Treasury, John G. Carlisle 
of Kentucky. 

Secretary of War, Daniel S. Lamont of New 
York. 

Attorney-General, Richard Olney of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Postmaster-General, Wilson 
New York. 

Secretary of the Navy, Hilary A. Herbert of 
Alabama, 

Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith of 
Georgia. 

Secretary of Agriculture, J. Sterling Morton 
of Nebraska. 


S. Bissell of 


THE CABINET AS A WHOLE. 


New York Times (ind.-Dem.), Feb. 23.— 
This promises to be a very strong Cabinet for 
the accomplishment of the task which Mr. 
Cleveland has set for himself, and which he 
believes to be the one set for him by the Amer- 
ican people. It is, not in a narrow or offensive 
sense, a Democratic Cabinet, in that it is made 
up of men who bring ability and character to 
the faithlul effort to advance the permanent 
aims of the Democratic party, the aims that 
Mr. Cleveland has steadily and courageously 
pursued himself, and his devotion to which has 
given him his remarkable strength with the 
people. It is distinctly not a partisan Cabinet, 
nor even a party Cabinet such as those politi- 
cians would have wished who think that the 
distribution of patronage is the chief function 
of the executive departments and the chief 
source of strength for the party in power. It 
is safe to say that these eight gentlemen, like 
their chief, will find other occupations more 
important, and will contribute to the steady and 
permanent advancement of their party by 
means far more efficient and far more consis- 
tent with the real sentiments of the people. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 24.—The Cab- 
inet list is complete, and the last selection by 
Mr. Cleveland, like the first, commends itself 
instantly to every Democrat as fit, wise, and 
splendid. The first name was that of John 
Griffin Carlisle of Kentucky to be Secretary of 
the Treasury. The last is that of Hilary A. 
Herbert of Alabama to be Secretary of the 
Navy. While some of the appointments have 
produced early impressions of a varied char- 
acter, ranging from dumb stupefaction to 
politely concealed disgust, there is no difference 
of opinion in any quarter concerning the new 
Secretary of the Treasury or the new Secretary 
of the Navy. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Feb. 25.—Republi- 
cans and opponents of Mr. Cleveland are very 
fond of sneering at the gentlemen whom he 
has announced as his advisers during his in- 
coming Administration, speaking of them as 
**the kindergarten Cabinet,” and in such like 
terms of derision. Now, while these gentle- 
men are not, all of them, of national reputa- 
tion, they have each and all established such 
fine local reputations for themselves as are 
guarantees that they will fill the new positions 
to which they will be called with credit and 
ability. But, as generally unknown as are 
some of the members of the incoming Cabinet, 
a comparison of them with the existing Cabi- 
net will soon show that they are not so little 
known after all, and that they are a very de- 
cided improvement over the present body of 
Presidential advisers. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Feb. 25.—Mr. 
Cleveland has with wonderful dexterity es- 
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caped the danger which has confronted every | who have acquired any reputation for great 


President, and which not another has escaped. 
He has a Cabinet free, apparently, from the 
demoralizing influences of private ambitions. 
His council not only does not represent a bal- 
ance of factions, but it can be relied upon to 
support the President in ignoring the artful, 


selfish politicians in Washington and in the | 


States. 
St. Paul Globe (Dem.), Feb. 23. — The six 
most important portfolios are distributed 


equally between the North and South, and the 
two least important are properly given to the 
North. And the selections are scattered pretty 
widely through the States. But all that was 
of far less concern to Mr. Cleveland 
getting the ones he believed to be the best 
men. 
one, and will grow in favor as the Administra- 
tion proceeds with its work. 


Petersburg Index-Appeal (Dem.), Feb. 24.— 
Now that Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet is complete, 
it must be confessed that the South fared pret- 
ty well, having been honored with three of the 
eight appointments. This, however, is no 


than . > "ete ; 
| have him in the Cabinet as to make Colonel 


The Cabinet as a whole is an excellent | 


more than fair, considering the importance | 


of the South in the Democratic party. It is 
noteworthy, too, that the Treasury, the Inte- 
rior, and the Navy departinents, which will be 
presided over by Southern men during the 
next four years, will have more vital questions 
to deal with than any of the others, 


Houston (7 ex.) Post(Dem.), Feb. 25.—Cleve- 
land has hewed strictly to the line of his con- 
victions on the silver question in the selection 
of his Cabinet, every member of which is in 
accord with him in favoring what is termed the 
Eastern view of the question. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), Feb. 24.—The Pres- 
ident-elect has made one thing at least clear, 
the coming Administration is to be a personal 
one. Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet is to be a Cleve- 
land affair, not a Democratic one. It will 
stand for personal rule instead of for party 
government. Outside of Mr. Carlisle he has 
not called a single representative party leader 
to his councils. Outside of Mr. Carlisie, Mr. 
Herbert, and Judge Gresham he has not sum- 
moned anybody who has any distinct, recog- 
nized public standing independent of Mr. 
Cleveland himself. Aside from these three 
the other members represent personalism, pure 
and simple. 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), Feb. 23.—When 
the Cabinet was only partially formed, the 
Transcript stated that it seemed to be Mr. 
Cleveland s purpose to isolate the New York 
regular Democracy as it was isolated in the 
Chicago Convention. This he has done in 
forming his Cabinet. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Feb. 24.—Spoils- 
hunters in the party about to become supreme 
in national affairs may as well prepare for four 
lean years of hunger and disappointment. 
Cleveland has served notice in the making up 
of his Cabinet that civil service reform is to be 
supreme in his Administration. Clearly, the 
reformers will have things all their own way in 
the Cleveland Cabinet, aside from the naturally 
dominant influence and authority of the Presi- 
dent. The Jacksonian spoils-grabbers are not 
to enjoy any power or prominence whatever, 
and their idol and representative, Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson, wil! be helpless to aid them or 
heal their wounds. This is the outlook which 
hungry Bourbons must face, and they might as 
well prepare to make the most of it. 


Wilkesbarre Record (Rep.), Feb. 25. — The 
Cabinet fails to appeal with any kind of inter- 
est to the Democrats themselves or to the 
people generally. It is impossible to enthuse 
over it and will be regarded with suspicion 
from the start. Mr. Cleveland has not profited 
by his first term to any great extent in the way 
of selecting advisers of the right stamp. 


Detroit Journal (Rep.), Feb. 24.—President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet has but two men in it 
whom the people know to be statesmen or 





public achievements or political success. Car- 
lisle, Secretary of the Treasury, and Judge 
Gresham may fairly be said to come up to the 
measure of public men whose reputation and 
careers give some hint as to what they will do 
in the prominent positions they are soon to 
hold. It is, however, generally agreed that 
the Cabinet ministers are peculiarly the Presi- 
dent’s confidential advisers and adjutants. A 
place in the Cabinet has ceased to be the high 
honor reserved by the President-elect for the 
other party chieftains, particularly if they were 
rival candidates for the nomination. Mr. 
Cleveland had but one rival—-Mr. Hill of New 
York. It would have been as impossible to 


Ingersoil a Cardinal. 


Detrott Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 26.—Futility has 
always beena leading characteristic of every 
Mugwumpian, and it is with the Mugwump 
element that the coming Chief Executive has 
been and is most closely identified. In every 
line of public policy except with regard to the 
tariff the whole aim of the Mugwump element 
—including Mr. Cleveland—has been to carry 
out Republican ideas through the agency of a 
hetrogeneous mob known as the Democracy. 
If that isn’t futility then the dictionaries have 
been sadly misleading a large mass of intelli- 
gent people for many years. ‘The President- 
elect and the little body of personal followers 
he has gathered into his Cabinet are sound 
money men, but they can never force their 
financial opinions down the throats of either 
the honest fanatics or howling demagogues 
who make up the Democratic free silver con- 
tingent from the South and West. It is evident, 
however, that Mr, Cleveland is going to make 
the attempt, and the prospect for exciting times 
are excellent. 


St. Paul Daily News (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 23.— 
Taken as a whole, the Cabinet will be esteemed 
a strong one, from which it may be anticipated 
vigorous support will be given to a business 
Administration. None of the members are 
especially conspicuous for extreme partisan- 
ship. If there are any tenacious as to geo- 
graphical selections, the distribution is a fair 
one. There is all reasonable probability that 
it will be a harmonious body of men; and in 
matters of attainments a superior body, as 
Cabinets have gone. In calling this group to- 
gether Mr. Cleveland has evidently gratified 
his first ambition to present an Administration 
that will command the confidence and respect 
of the country and enlist its codperation for 
the adjustment of business questions that must 
have solution within a reasonable time. ‘The 
Administration will, as it should be, be Demo- 
cratic, but it is evident Mr. Cleveland does 
not intend it shall be offensively partisan, so 
far as his influence and direction may go. 
His responsibilities are great and he realizes 
them with a breadth of comprehension which 
should command hearty and patriotic appre- 
ciation. Obstinate partisanism upon any side 
will be injurious to the country, and all parties 
will be better and stronger to assist in the first 
great object of good government, the promo- 
tion of the public welfare. 


Minneapolis Journal (Rep.), Feb. 23.— 
Gresham, Carlisle, Herbert are names which 
dignify the Cabinet. The men are well and 
favorably known to the country. As for the 
rest, the country must trust to the judgment of 
Mr. Cleveland, who does not seem to have 
permitted the dictation of politicians in this 
matter. If he had, the Cabinet would present 
a decidedly different aspect. 


Colorado Springs Gazetle (‘Xep.), Feb. 24.— 
The general policy of the new Administration 
was pretty well known from Mr. Cleveland’s 
own utterances, and these are confirmed by 
the character of his appointments. It will be 
anti-silver and anti-tariff. We hope it will be 
favorable to the new navy and to the extension 
of our coast defenses. It will make a strenuous 
effort to revise and reduce the pension list. It 
will not be satisfactory to the ‘ Jacksonian” 
Democrats in the matter of spoils. So far, its 
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general course may be outlined with some cer-| blue-eyed Alabama soldier to break through | Herbert, in reporting the Naval Appropria- 
the last barriers of prejudice against his section | tion Bill, accompanied it by a report which 


tainty. ‘The enigma of the Cabinet isGresham, | 
and the unknown in the policy of the Ad- 
ministration is its attitude on our foreign rela- 
tions. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Feb, 26.—It is 
indeed a gloomy outlook for the spoilsmen 
which the new Cabinet offers. ‘The most im- 
portant department in their estimation is of 
course the Post-office, and the next is probably 
that of Secretary of State. At the head of one 
Cleveland’s law partner, Bissell, who is 
counted a reformer, and whose affiliations are 
all with the so-called Mugwump element of the 
Democratic party. Gresham’s even 
more unpromising to them, Next in import- 
ance, from a spoils standpoint, come the Inte- 
rior and Treasury Departments. At the head 
of one is Hoke Smith, who is a strong believer 
in the merit system, and whose paper, the At- 
lanta Journal, is preaching down the good old 
Jacksonian doctrine about the spoils. Secretary 
Carlisle of the Treasury Department does not 
promise to be easily influenced by the con- 
siderations the patronage hunters will | 
to present to him. He one ol men 
whose minds are occupied with higuer matters, 
Secretary Herbert of the Navy Department 
has long been a friend of the civil service re- 
form movement, according to all accounts, | 
We may easily believe from the sturdy reform 
career of Secretary Morton of the Agricultural 
Department in relation to the tariff, money, 
and paternalistic tendencies in government, , 
that he is also a civil service reformer. Mr. 
Lamont shares Mr. Cleveland’s views to a very 
general extent on this question, and Richard 
Olney is as far removed from sympathy with 
the spoils element as anybody can be. 


is 


case is 


ve able 
is hose 


Washington Evening News (ind.), Feb. 24. 
—Mr. Cleveland has picked out some good 
lvemocrats for members of his new Cabinet, | 
but Senator Hill and other manipulators of | 
the machine will be pained to note a striking 
fact which runs through the history of all of | 
them. ‘They have all had the courage to defy 
public opinion at times in their communities, 
and to kick over the traces of the party machine 
when they felt that intelligent patriotism de- 
manded it. Senator Hill would be justified in 
the suspicion that every one of them cherishes 
the dangerous heresy that there is some higher 
object of allegiance than one’s party. It is a 
hard list for the straight party men to con- 
template, in spite of the strong Democracy of 
some of the members, but every man on it is 
in thorough accord with Mr. Cleveland, and 
the people who gave Mr. Cleveland his major- 
ity last November are evidently quite satisfied 
With it. 


Chicago News-Record (Ind.), Feb. 24.—I1n 
many points this Cabinet is exceptionally 
strong, and it must have been made for 


business purposes. It is certainly not a party 
Cabinet. There are no war-horses in it. And 
it savors all through of Cleveland, his scorn of | 
party leading-strings, his theories, and his per- | 
sonal predilections. 


Montreal Herald, Feb. 25.—The Cabinet is 
regarded as a remarkably able one, though the 
more partisan Democratic papers are some- 
what disgruntled at some of the selections. | 
Mr. Cleveland has chosen his councillors with 
a single view to their fitness, and without 
reference to any political pull that they have. 


Toronto Empire, Feb. 25.—So far as can be 
estimated Mr. Cleveland has done better and 
kept a freer hand than was the case in 1884, 
when William C. Whitney proved to be the 
only man of first-class ability in the whole 
Cabinet. 


THE NEW SECRETARY THE NAVY. 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), 
Feb. 24.—We have had Southern men in the 
Cabinet before, but not in either of the depart- 
ments where they could influence or affect the 
war arm of the Government. It remained for 
this staunch, bullet-riddled, light-haired, and 


OF 


| J 


| of the Navy. 


and impress upon the whole country that there | has since 


is no line so far as the flag of the United States 
is concerned. Mr. Herbert’s immediate posi- 
tion in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet is singularly 
creditable to him. He alone is selected, not 
because he is with the President, but because 
the President is with him. If he had been ap 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury it would have 
been for the reason that his financial views 
are in accord with those of Mr. Cleveland, 
a principle of selection undoubtedly control- 
ling in the selection of the present ministry. 
But he the Naval 
because Mr. Cleveland’s views accord with his, 
the President being really a pupil, in respect 
to our navy, of the Alabama statesman. It 
was through Mr. Herbert’s efforts as Chair- 
man of the House Committee that the navy 
began to be re-created. By the time his term 
is done as Naval Sacretary, he wili have won 
twice over the title of father of the new Amer- 
ican navy. It would one of the romances 
of American history if a war should take place 
within four years, to be fought on the high 


is selected for 


be 


, seas by a navy under the administration of an 


is time and 


ex-Confederate Colonel. 
great is freedom. 


isreal 


New York Evening Post (/id.-Dem.), Feb. 
24.—Among the congratulations heaped upon 
Mr. Herbert, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
none is more significant than the following: 

My Dear Sir: First, I wish to congratulate the 
country, second, the navy, and, third, yourself, upon 
your nomination to the naval portfolio, This broad- 
gauge appointment obliterates the sectional and war 
estrangement, and it gives the country and the navy a 
man familiar with the needs of the country and one 
who understands the best interests of the navy; in- 
sures honest and economical legislation, and the con- 
tinuance of the “ new navy.’ And, last, allow me to 
congratulate you personally. Sharing the country’s 
pleasure at this wise appointment, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
James E. Jovertr. 

ames E, Jouett entered the United States 
Navy as a midshipman over fifty years ago, 
and has risen to the rank of Admiral. A Ken- 
tuckian by birth, he adhered to the Union side 
during the Civil War, and won distinction 
under Farragut in the famous engagement at 
Mobile Bay. While Jouett was fighting for the 
Union on the sea, Herbert was battling for the 
Confederacy on land. Nowthe veteran Union 


Admiral welcomes the ‘‘ broad-gauge appoint- | 


ment” of the ex-Confederate Colonel to the 
supervision of the navy of a reunited nation, 
which he says ‘‘ obliterates the sectional and 
war estrangement.’ There could be no more 


' 


been printed and made _ public. 
This report an able and comprehensive 
review of the rebuilding of the navy from its 
outset during the Arthur Administration, 
and in the course of it this Alabamian, to 
whom Mr. Cleveland has just given the Naval 
portfolio, uses language calculated to strike 
Bourbons dumb with rage. In this report, 
after recalling with obvious regret—actually 
with regret, the wretch!—that we were ‘‘ com- 
pelled to import”’ steel and steel 


is 


for gings 


{armor for our earliest war-ships, Chairman 


Department | 


Herbert goes on to discuss with evident pleas- 
ure the infamous law of Aug, 3, 
required that the ships and their engines, guns, 
and or hereafter be of exclusively 
American material. And then recreant 
reformer, who has basely stolen into the Cabi- 
net under false 


1886, which 


2° should 


this 


pretenses, goes on to Say: 


rhe requirement was severe, but time has proven it 
to have been wise. Every vessel put afloat under the 

woof Aug, 3, 1886, and subsequent acts, has been 

me-made throughout, and there is not one of em 
that wil! not compare favorably with the best vessels 
of like type manufactured in other countries during 
the same time, 
Just listen to this double-dyed traitor! Is it 
possible that it is Herbert of Alabama who 
speaks, and not McKinley of Ohio? Didn't 
the great majority of the unterrified vote 


solidly against the proposition to build Ameri- 
can warships of American materials? Did 
they not scorn at the ability of American 
shipyards to produce these vessels, and did not 
some of them vehemently argue that we ought 


|to buy a navy, ships, guns, all in job lots, 


happy augury for the new Administration than | 


such a tribute from such a source. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 23. — The 
selection of Mr. Herbert for Secretary of the 
Navy is a conspicuously excellent one. Mr, 
Herbert's course as Chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs is a guarantee that his policy 


las the head of the Department will be liberal 


and enlightened. 


Albany Express (Kep.), Feb. 25.—By all odds 
the best appointment Mr. Cleveland has made 
to his Cabinet is Mr. Hilary A. Herbert of 
Alabama. Mr. Herbert a straight-out, 
square-toed Democrat. He is experienced in 
public affairs. He has made a special study of 
naval matters, having served on the Naval 
Committee of the House, and if he can tolerate 
Mr. Cleveland, and is permitted to have his 
own way, there is no doubt of his ability to 
make a creditable Secretary of the Navy. 


is 


Boston Journal (Xep.), Feb. 25.—Some of the 
Bourbon irreconcilables who are hotly insisting 
that Judge Gresham is no Democrat, and de- 
nouncing Mr. Cleveland for giving the best 
place in his Cabinet to a Republican, had bet- 
ter direct their attention to the new Secretary 
There are dark suspicions that, 
despite his Southern birth and his commission 
as a Confederate Colonel, Congressman Her- 
bert of Alabama is a Republican in disguise. 
A document has come to light within a fort- 
night which convicts him of rank treason to 
the Democratic party. On Feb. 13 last, Mr. 


abroad ? 


THE MOTIVE IN THE SELECTION OF GRESHAM. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Feb, 22.— 
Instead of it [the selection of Gresham] being 
‘* purely the result of a political manoeuvre,” 
it was purely a personal inspiration, ‘It was a 
suggestion of pure public spirit and statesman- 
ship, of wise policies, and patriotic principles. 
It was a suggestion to obey which required the 
highest courage and strongest convictions of 
public duty. These Mr. Cleveland had, and 
without suggestion, pleading, or pressure from 
any one, or the knowledge of ‘‘ the politicians 
who managed his campaign,” Mr. Cleveland 
determined to ask Judge Gresham to accept 
the first place in his Cabinet. In his letter to 
Mr. Gresham tendering to him the portfolio 
of the State Department, Mr. Cleveland said: 
‘In what may be called an emergency in the 
affairs of the country, it needs you. In my 
efforts to subserve the interests of the people I 
need you. Will you come to us?” In these 
few, strong words, every one of which is sen- 
tient with the purest public spirit, is to be 
found the sole cause of the appointment of 
Judge Gresham by Mr. Cleveland. Judge 
Gresham is reported to have said in respect to 
the offer of the post: 

Iaccepted the Secretaryship of State purely froma 
sense of duty. I’ve had ali that I care for in politics. 
I know its shallowness and its intrigues, and it was 
not the glamour that prompted me toaccept. I had 
no desire to return to Washington, and, whatever may 
be said, I accepted simply because the office was 


urged upon me asa duty that ] owe to the American 
people. 


THE DISGRUNTLED ONES. 

Nashville Banner (Dem.), Feb. 24.—Senator 
Pugh of Alabama, it appears, is not altogether 
pleased with the appointment of that other 
distinguished Alabamian, Hon. Hilary A. 
Herbert, to a place in the Cabinet. In fact, it 
seems that the venerable Senator isin a degree 
piqued at this especial selection by Mr. Cleve- 
land, and he manifested his displeasure when 
asked to give his opinion of the Cabinet as a 
whole. Mr. Pugh said: 

Iam constrained to believe that the ruling motive 
for Mr. Herbert's appointment was the courage he 
displayed in being the only member from Alabama 
who voted against 95 per cent. of his constituents on 
the free coinage of silver. If it is Mr. Cleveland’s 
purpose, in making his Cabinet a unit against go per 
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cent. of his party, to disrupt or muster it into the ser- 
vice of the money kings, he is doomed to the most sig- 
nal failure. 

This recalls the fact that Mr. Pugh was an 
anti-Cleveland man prior to the Chicago Con- 
vention, and certain letters of his to Alabama 
newspapers giving reasons why Mr. Cleveland 
could not be elected if he should be nominated 
are hereby brought to mind. Mr. Pugh was 
not a true prophet, that is now proven, but on 
what ground does he contend that he, and not 
Mr. Herbert, represents the people of Alabama 
on the silver question? Knowing Mr. Cleve 
land’s views and after hearing Mr. Pugh’s ex- 
postulations, the people of Alabama selected a 
solid Cleveland delegation tu the Chicago Con- 
vention, 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), 
Feb, 25.—The old-line Democrats who are 
thinking more than they are talking about the 
appointment of Gresham may derive a little 
comfort by recalling the following excerpt 
from the speech which Senator Hill delivered 
before Tammany Hall, last October: 

Neither have I anything but contempt for the osten- 

tatious zeal of the new convert, who, after having 
for years enjoyed the honors and emoluments of 
position conferred upon him by his party, suddenly 
assumes to see a new !ight, and turns around and bit- 
terly assails his former political associates with venom- 
ous vituperation. ‘Ihe Democratic party, and cer- 
tainly the sound Democrats, do not need a set of ego- 
tistic, self-lauding partisan upstarts to tell them what 
to do, 
Hill, of course, was not thinking of Gresham 
when he spoke those scathing words, but with 
one or two slight modifications they are sin- 
gularly applicable to the prospective Secre- 
tary of State. They express admirably the 
feelings of thousands of Democrats who con- 
sider silence the better part of valor, and it is 
doubtful if the Senator would change a single 
adjective. 


WEALTH AND THE CABINET. 


Fort Worth Gazette (Dem.), Feb. 23.—Clearly 


Mr. Cleveland is more anxious to secure brains } 
than money bags for his Cabinet, which will ; 


not contain even one wealthy man, as fortunes 
are now measured, 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Feb. 24.—A Demo- 
cratic sheet in Kansas City published a sort of 
hasty-pudding editorial the other day on the 
poverty of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. It exults 
over the alleged entire absence of large for- 
tunes among the men chosen to be the heads of 
the great departments, and calls Cleveland a 
poor man like his advisers. ‘This may deceive 
some of the Bourbons of Missouri and Kansas, 
but the average Democrat of any section would 
feel very rich if he had as much money as the 
President-elect or almost any one of his Cabinet 
officers. Grover Cleveland must be worth more 
than a quarter of a million, and Hoke Smith is 
rated at about that figure. Richard Olney is the 
general counsel of three great railroad compa- 
nies, and is known as one of the solid men 
of the rich city of Boston. W. S. Bissell is 
well off, being worth probably $100,000. Car- 
lisle, Gresham, and Herbert are in very mod- 
erate circumstances, we believe, as things go 
in public life, but not one man who is to be in 
Cleveland’s Cabinet is poor in the sense that 
the word has when used by the rank and file of 
the Democratic party. One member, Daniel 
S. Lamont, has a big fortune made in street 
railroads mostly. It is silly to pretend that 
Cleveland shuns wealth in politics. He is the 
constant associate of very rich men, and he is 
easily and deeply influenced by Wall street. 
He was the candidate and beneficiary of Whit- 
ney, Villard, and others of like financial po- 
= and he is still their trusted representa- 
tive. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


Mr. Cleveland’s new private secretary, Mr. 
Henry T. Thurber of Detroit, is a member of 
Don M. Dickinson’s law firm. It is said that 
his income from his practice is from $10,000 
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to $15,000 a year. The income of the private 
secretary’s office will, of course, be considerably 
less. Mr. Thurber, after his appointment as 
private secretary, said to a reporter: 


‘* There is nothing to be considered except 


Mr. Cleveland’s call. I hope he is not mistaken | 


in his confidence and judgment of me, but he 
thinks that I can serve him and I shall go. | 
would rather leave my children the record that 
he summoned me, that I accepted, and—above 
all—that I in some measure fulfilled in his 
service his expectations of me, than to leave | 
them a great fortune.” 


BRIEF REMARKS, 





[March 4, 1893 


| vious question,’ and that there are seventy-six 
| newly-elected Democratic members, thus mak- 
ing ninety Democrats who will sit inthe House 
of Representatives of the next Congress who 
have never voted upon the measure looking to 
the repeal of the Sherman Act. It is impor- 
tant to know what the probable attitude of 
these ninety Democratic members will be 
| towards a similar measure when offered in the 
next Congress. Will you kindly obtain this 
information (getting it as accurately and as 
quickly as possible) and forward the same to 
me upon the enclosed blank at as early a date 
as possible? Please be good enough to treat 
this correspondence as confidential. For your 
convenience | annex a list of the ninety Dem- 





It is a rather interesting fact that the only | 
member of the new Cabinet who is not a col- 
lege-bred man is Mr. Carlisle, and he is gener- 
ally conceded to be about the best equipped 
man, mentally, of the whole lot. The circum- 
Stance seems to show that a common 
education and Mother Nature can do a good 
deal for a man who is disposed to codperate 
with them.—Soston Herald. 


schoo! 


The outside Cabinet makers have lost their 
vocation. They accomplished nothing in their 
self-imposed task, and made only one good 
guess. They said that Daniel S. Lamont} 
would go in the Cabinet, but failed to give him 
the position afterwards assigned him by the | 
President-elect.— Buffalo Evening News. 


| 
| 
One paper named sixty-seven Cabinet pos- | 
sibilities last autumn, and failed to include a 
single successful name.— Baltimore American. 





This much may be said of Cleveland’s Cabi- 
net appointments. There is not even a suspi- 
cion that any of them has been dictated by | 
Tammany Hall.—Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.). | 


| 


Senator Hill is playing the part of a dog left | 
at home while all the folks go down-town to 
see the circus parade. — /ndianapolis News 
(/nd.-Rep.). 


Jenks, ex-Solicitor in Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration, seems to have been lost in the shuffle. 
It is only two days ago thata very graphic and 
touching scene was depicted as occurring at 
Brookville, Pa., where Jenks received a tele- 
gram from Cleveland asking him to be his 
Attorney-General. Jenks needed spiritual ad- | 
vice on the subject—perhaps because it was | 
Sunday—and sent for his pastor. ‘‘ Shall I| 
go?” he asked. ‘‘ Go,” replied the clergyman. | 
‘* Twill,” said Jenks. If Jenks started to go | 
he evidently got left. —Detrott Journal (Rep.). | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The Scimitar is pleased with the substitu- 
tion of Mr. Olney of Massachusetts for Mr, | 
Jenks of Pennsylvania as the Attorney-Gen- | 
eral. A lawyer who consults his pastor as to 
the acceptance of a politico-legal job is not of 
the proper weight and toughness for Cabinet 
timber. And that’s what Mr. Jenks did.— 
Memphis Evening Scimitar (Dem.). 


Apparently Mr. Jenks accepted his Cabinet 
place before he got it. Nothing but a senti- 
ment of overweening modesty prevented sev- 
eral other gentlemen from making the same 
error.— Chicago News-Record (Ind.). 


THE SILVER 


THE 


DISCUSSION, 
HARRITY LETTER. 

Much comment has been excited by the re- 
cently-published ‘‘ confidential ” letter of Chair- 


man Harrity, of the Democratic National 


Committee, to members of the National Com- 


mittee and Chairmen of State Committees, 


The letter is as follows: 


‘* Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 1893. 

‘*My Dear Sir: An analysis of the vote in 
the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., upon the Andrew-Cate Bill to repeal 
the Sherman Act shows that there were four- 
teen Democratic members of the present Con- 
gress who have been reélected and who did 
not vote on Feb. g, 1893, on ‘ ordering the pre- 


ocratic members whose position on the silver 
question it is desired to know. Yours respect- 
fully, WILLIAM F. Harriry.” 


One of the main reasons for the excitement 
caused by this letter is the suspicion enter- 
tained that Mr. Cleveland inspired it, and that 
the 


dent to bring the Democratic Congressmen to 


it presages a strong effort by new Presi- 


the support of his position in favor of the re- 


’ 


peal of the ‘* Sherman Law.’ 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 
It [Mr. Harrity’s letter] was sent entirely 


26.— 


upon 


| his own responsibility without the suggestion 


or knowledge of the President-elect, but he 
has been severely criticised for an impertinent 
intrusion that may complicate the new Admin- 
istration very seriously at its threshold. Mr. 
Harrity simply assumed to solve a business 
problem in a practical! way, and his relations 
with the men he addressed fully warranted his 
action, Had he assumed to speak for any but 
himself he might have been justly exposed to 
criticism, but he has only sought to be intelli- 
gently informed on an important public ques- 
lion without pretending to speak or act for 
any but himself, and the criticisms upen his 
action are most unjust and generally intention- 
ally so. 


New York World (Dem.), Feb. 25. — Mr. 
Harrity is a Democrat and the chosen head of 
the National Democratic Committee. ‘The 
Democratic party has solemnly pledged itself 
to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. Is 
it an impertinence in Mr. Harrity through 
Democrattc Committeemen to ask Democratic 
Congressmen elected under that pledge whether 
or not they are going to help carry it out? 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.}, Feb. 
23.—The information sought by Mr. Harrity 
in this manner could hardly be desired for his 
private instruction merely. It must have rela- 
tion to the party of whose organization he is 
the Chairman. Most readers will conclude 
that it has some bearing upon the question of 
an extra session of Congress to consider the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act. The best 
Way to reassure the commercial classes, both 
at home and abroad, is to call an extra session 
of Congress, to meet as soon as it can be con- 
veniently assembled, to consider and act upon 
the financial situation and to stop the purchase 
of silver and the expulsion of gold. When 
Mr. Cleveland, in this manner, places the re- 
sponsibility upon Congress, his own shoulders 
will be freed from it. Then, and not other- 
wise, can he say: ‘‘I have done all that I 
could do; I have used all the power that the 
Constitution puts into my hands to avert a 
lcrisis. Henceforth the blame, if any, must 
| rest upon the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives in Congress assembled,” 





Charleston News and Courter (Dem.), Feb. 
| 25.—It appears to us that his [Cleveland’s] 
purpose is to let Congress take care of the tariff 
| question in accordance with the instructions it 
| has received from the people at the polls in 
two national elections, and to devote himself 
| mainly to strengthening the National Dem- 
| ocratic party in what is now its weakest point 
—its attitude on the currency question. He has 
learned that he cannot depend on some of the 
Southern States, which have been solidly 
| Democratic for a generation on other ques- 
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now. ‘They were very near to deserting the 
Democratic cause last year. By taking ad- 
vanced ground on the silver question in accord- 
ance with his convictions, Mr. Cleveland would 


THE 


tions, to support the party four years from | inal purpose. 


probably make more Democrats north of the | 
Ohio River than he would lose south of it, and | 


the Democratic party could make its fight in 
1896 against both the Third Party and the Re- 
publican party with good prospect of winning 
the victory it would so well deserve. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 26.—It is not 
altogether certain that the plan of William F. 
Harrity, Chairman of the Demecratic National 
Committee, for ascertaining the opinions on 
the silver question of the Democratic Con- 
gressmen was wise in all respects. Hut it was 
a direct and an honest way of ascertaining the 
facts. Democratic members of Congress who 
might desire to dodge might protest. But how 
would it do for Chairman Harrity to ask the 
Democratic members how they stand on the 
question of tariff repeal? The Democrats of 
this country will not agree to any plan for 
abandoning the tariff question on the ground 
that the silver question is of greater im- 
mediate importance. It will not do to tell the 
people that they must stand up and be robbed at 
wholesale on tariff account for an indefinite 
period in the future in order to protect them- 
selves from a petty larceny on silver account 
at the present time. 


Baltimore American (Kep.), Feb. 25.—Mr. 
Cleveland must have been in a desperate mood 
when he decided to use the persuasive powers 


of the Democratic National Committee upon | dangerously courts defeat when it opposes the 


recalcitrant Democratic members of the next 
Congress to dragoon them into line for the 
repeal of the Sherman Bill, for that is what the 
confidential circular ef Chairman Harrity 
means, But is it not a queer condition of 
affairs, 2nd has any Republican statesman or 
newspaper said half as much in derogation of 
the Democratic party as this circular assumes ? 
Could anything worse be said of a party than 
this—that, in less than four months after it had 
appealed to the people on a distinct issue, its 
chief, chosen by the people at that eleccion, is 
in ignorance of the sentiments of ninety Con- 
gressmen concerning that issue, all of whom 
were elected at the same time on the same 
pledge, and feels compelled to resort to ex- 
traordinary measures to coerce them into keep- 
ing their pledge? ‘This, too, is because he 
cannot rely upon the votes of the Democratic 
Congressmen with whose views he is familiar. 


- 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Feb. 25. 
—The efforts to induce an overwhelmingiy 
Democratic House to do the Democratic Pres- 
ident-elect the favor of repealing the Silver 
Purchase Act that the way might be open for 
the better inauguration of his financial policy 
have been abandoned as hopeless, and Chair- 
man Harrity of the National Committee is now 
engaged in making an epistolary canvass of the 
next House with a view of determ:ning its tem- 
per on this important matter. These efforts of 
the incoming Administration are notice to the 
advocates of silver that they must yield their 
extreme views and join in some action that 
will meet the approbation of the representa- 
tives of ‘* sound finance.” 


Cincinnati 7imes-Star (Rep.), Feb. 24.—We 
do not discover any cause for the rage of these 
free coinage members, or any ground for just 
criticism of Mr. Cleveland. In his view 
currency question is the main problem before 
the country. If he calls an extra session of 
the 53:1 Congress, it will be done with the ob- 
ject of stopping silver purchases. He does not 
regard any other question as of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a special session. If the 
majority of the members of Congress are not 
favorable to the repeal of the law of I8go, an 
extra session would be worse than 
far as the purpose which Mr. Cleveland has in 
mind is concerned. 


useless so 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Feb. 25.—It is 
not probable that any considerable number of 
Congressmen will be swerved from their ovig- 
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men will be in 1894, and desirable as it is to 
have patronage to dispense it would be fatal, in 
a majority of cases, for a Democratic Congress 
to vote for the demonetization of silver and 
the adoption of the single gold standard, which 
is precisely what the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman Act would mean. It looks now 
as if Mr. Harrity is lending himself toa policy 
which, if persisted ‘in, will rend and destroy 
the party which so recently achieved a brilliant 
victory under his leadership as a campaign 


| manager. 


Lawrence (Kan.) Journal (Rep.), Feb. 24.— 
The ‘‘ tactics” employed by Mr. Cleveland to 


find out how many of the Democratic Con- | 


gressmen would obey his commands and vote 
for the repeal of the Sherman Silver Law were 
hardly those of a politician of the experience of 
the incoming President, but they have had the 


effect of raising a cyclone that will whistle | 


through the new President’s mustache ina way 
that will make him think he has struck a Ne- 
braska blizzard. 


Detroit Evening News (1nd.), Feb. 24.—On 
the whole it would appear that Mr. Cleveland, 
his Cabinet, and his moneyed friends in the 
East are bound to make the best campaign 
they know how against free silver. The silver 
question promises to be of even greater im- 
portance during the Cleveland Administration 
than the tariff question. The disciples of Mr. 
Cleveland’s views will have no advantage in 
the controversy. ‘The opposition has_ the 
people enlisted in its behalf. ‘The Democracy 


demand of the West and South to the historic 
currency system of the nation. 
HARTER’S COMPROMISE 


MR. MEASURE, 


A novel measure for the solution of the sil- 
ver question was introduced in the House of 
by 
It provides that the pur- 


Representatives last week 
Harter of Ohio. 


chase of silver bullion shall be stopped, and 


Congressman 


that the mints shall be opened to the free 
coinage (at the present ratio) of gold and silver; 
that all gold and silver pieces hitherto coined 


}shall retain the legal tender character given 


them by law, but that the new pieces, whether 
gold or silver, minted under the proposed free 
coinage plan shall be legal tender only to the 


from the present coins they are to be stamped 


as ‘‘dimes” instead of ‘‘ dollars”—the piece 
equivalent to the silver dollar to be stamped 
‘ten dimes,” that corresponding to the $5 


” 


gold-piece to be stamped ‘* fifty dimes,” etc. 

Richmond Times (Dem.), Feb. 26.—The bill 
which Mr. Harter has introduced into Con- 
gress contains the elements of the true solution 
of the controversy over silver. Opponents of 
free coinage, as now understood, are perfectly 
satisfied with the principles of this bill, and it 
that fair-minded silver men 
ought to demand. It puts both metals 
into competition upon their merits, and, if 
silver has the merits which its friends claim 
for it, will inevitably overthrow gold and 
monopolize the function of money. Per contra, 
if gold has the merits which its friends claim 
for it, it will do the same thing. 


all 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), Feb. 
27.—Though a rose by another name would 
smell as sweet, that would not hold good with 
this proposed [Harter] coinage—at least in so 
far the silver are concerned. For 
these proposed coins are not to be a legal 
tender. ‘They would be tokens simply, and 
unless the coins of the United States should be 
withdrawn from circulation they would only 
circulate at their bullion value. And that, we 
conclude, disposes of the Harter scheme of 
free coinage. That is not what the silver men 
want. Nor is it what anybody, except it be 


as coins 


DIGEST: 


The next election of Congress- | 


to distinguish these pieces | 
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Mr. Ilarter, wants. Nobody wants coins 
without legal-tender quality. It would not be 
money, but bullion, and as bullion silver would 
be preterred in bars che world over, 


Zroy Times (Rep.), Feb. 26.—Tire old trade 
dollar was very like the coins contemplated in 
Mr. Harter’s bill. It was legal tender only in 
a certain line of trade, and it was soon unable 
to circulate, except at its bullion value. If Mr. 
Harter can tell us how his coins are to become 
anything but a variable medium of exchange, 

| especially in competition with the silver dollar 
| backed by a Government guarantee, the ex- 
planation is in order. 


Loutsville Commercial (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 26.— 
Under Mr. Harter’s plan our present silver 
coinage would remain at par, because it is no 
more than we can keepat par, but the gold 
and silver of the new non-legal tender coinage 
| would at once separate in value. The gold 
| coins would be accepted as the equivalent of 
| dollars, but the silver coins would go by weight 
}at the market price of silver. We are not sure 
| but one good way out of our difficulty would 
be, as Mr. Harter hints at, to repeal all legal- 
| tender laws and allow paymenis to be governed 
by contract, 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY—PAST AND 
FUTURE. 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Ind.-Rep.), 

Feb, 25.—Four years are not long in politics; 
but they are long enough for the correcting of 
last year’s mistakes. The coming times have 
the appearance of being troubled. ‘There are 
indications of business muddles and bothers, 
or of great distress in the business world. 
Should these indications prove true, the Dem- 
ocrats will find it difficult, or impossible, to 
hold their control of the Government a few 
years hence, as the party in power is gener- 
ally held responsible at the polls for a crop 
failure, a drought, or any other thing which 
interferes with the business of the country. 
That will be the Republican opportunity, if 
they should be wise enough to prepare to take 
,advantage of it. They will kave four years 
in which to root out the causes of the defeat 
of November, and to so re-form their lines as 
to make them attractive to the men who left 
them in 1892. ‘There are a good many wise, 
shrewd men in the party, and there are a good 
many honest, patriotic men in it, too. They 
| did not control it last year, but they should in 
| 1896. There can be no doubt that the under- 
| lying sympathy of the majority of the people is 
| with the Republican party, and that they will 
| support it if it gives them the proper measures, 
politics, and principles to vote for. They did 
|not like some of the party’s methods and 
| policies at the last election. They were not in 
love with the Democrats; they were annoyed, 
disgusted even with the Republicans, who had 
not acted wisely in administering the Govern- 
|}ment. For the next four years the wisest, the 
| best, and shrewdest Republican managers 
|should get together, and, by making a plat- 
form attractive to Republicans, old and new, 
the Mugwumps as well as the Stalwarts, ac- 
complish their return to power. The thing is 
not impossible. Indeed, considering the 
| troubles of the Democracy, it should be easy. 





Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Feb. 25.—At the 
next election for Congressmen, we shall see 


whether the day for the Republican party has 
passed by. If it be Mr. Cleveland’s policy, as 
foreshadowed by his appointments to the Cab- 
| inet, as it may be still more clearly foreshad- 
owed in his inaugural, to build up a new and 
rejuvenated Democratic party, freed from the 
serious mistakes of that party during the 
slavery and war periods, if that policy is boldly 
undertaken, we do not see why it should not 
be carried triumphantly through to the point 
of success. Mr. Cleveland carries a stern hand, 
and if he soelects he is clearly ina position to 
make the scheme a In that case, of 
course, extreme and hot-headed Democrats 
|willhave to goto the rear. The Millses, the 
Wattersons, the Morrisons, and others like 
‘them will be out of date, the ‘* brigadiers” 


success, 
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temper and spirit. ‘lhe extreme men on 


the other side, the Clarksons, the Fassetts, and | 
even the extreme protectionists like the grand | 
and honorable McKinley, may have to stand | 


in the shade for many years, and, perhaps, 
even the name of the Republican party may 
have to pass out of use altogether. ‘The name 
will forever be covered with glory in the his- 
tory of the Republic. If Cleveland can now 
give us, under the name of Democrat, a new 
Democracy, lifted to the level of the new era 
in which we now live, and that will stand for 
good money, for honest finance, for a moder- 
ate tariff that will give us revenues for the 
Treasury and get incidental and reasonable 
protection, why can we not afford to give up 
the name of the Republican party and exchange 
it for the talismanic name of Democrat which 
for so many years has been blindly voted upon 
by so many thousands without any regard for 
the political stupidities which it was made for 
so long a period to represent during the party 
conflicts of the past ? 


Wilmington (N.C.) Morning Star (Dem.), 
Feb, 25.—The Republican party will on the 
4th of March close its career as a governing 
party and go into hisiory with its record made. 
Some Republicans seem to be proud of this 
history and boast that in retiring from power 
Mr. Harrison’s Administration will turn over 
to its successor the most prosperous nation in 
the world, which is a falsehood to begin with, 
for this country is not the most prosperous 
nation in the world. If it hadn’t been a com- 
paratively young and vigorous country, blessed 
by nature with vast and varied resources, with 
millions upon millions of acres of fertile lands 
inviting settlement, which were year aftér year 
sought by hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
from other countries, it would have been ut- 
terly ruined by the blundering and criminal 
policies which have prevailed for the past 
thirty-two years. Whatever of prosperity 
there may be in the country now, be it much 
or little, is in it in spite of, not as a result of 
those policies. 


THE NEW SENATE. 


Philadelphia Record (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 27.— 
On March 4 every Department of the Govern- 
ment will pass into the control of the Demo- 
cratic party. As Senator McPherson humor- 
ously put it in debate the other day, the Senate, 
the House, the President, and almost the en- 
tire Cabinet will be Democratic. By Gover- 
nor Osborne’s appointment of Mr. Beckwith, 
a Democrat, in Wyoming, following the unex- 
pected election of a Democrat by the Repub- 
lican Legislature of North Dakota, the Dem- 
ocratic vote in the Senate will number 45, in- 
cluding Judge Martin, of Kansas. This would 
give to the Democrats a majority of one vote 
in a full Senate, and would relieve them of any 
need of the casting vote of the Vice-President. 
To sum up the result: The Democrats, who 
have 39 members of the Senate in the present 
Congress, have gained a seat in each of the 
States of New York, Wisconsin, California, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Wyoming. Should 
the Legislatures of Washington and Mon- 
tana adjourn without electing Senators the 
Governors of those States would appoint 
Republicans. But, at best, the Republicans 
and Populists united could not command more 
than 44 votes in the Senate ; and no public 
question is likely to arise on which they could 
make solid front against the Democrats. On 
the question of the tariff the Populists would 
vote with the Democrats, as they have declared; 
so there will be no obstacle in the way of the 
Democratic tariff programme in the next Con- 
gress. Nothing is more certain than that such 
a tariff bill as the Democratic Committee on 
Ways and Means may introduce will pass both 
Houses of Congress and receive the approval 
of President Cleveland. As to the impending 
question of currency and coinage, the new Ac- 
ministration may expect to encounter the oppo- 
sition of Republicans, Democrats, and Populists 
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will have to keep shady or modify their: success of the Administration policy extremely | known. 


improbable. 

| itd 

| THE SINGULAR RESULT IN NORTH DAKOTA, 
| TZoledo Blade (Rep.), Feb. 25.—The election 
of a Democrat in North Dakota was not due to 
Dt mocratic votes, but to the miserably idiotic 
policy of a few men who are unworthy to be 
called Republicans. 
played the dog-in-the-manger act until every 


each other, and entered into a war of extermi- 
nation as senseless as it was venal. It is one 
of the most shameless exhibitions of political 
apostasy, treachery, and betraval of party 
known in the history of Senatorial contests in 
the United States. 


HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 


New York Herald (ind.), Feb. 26.—The 
United States has responsibilities enough al- 
ready without seeking outlying responsibilities. 
We can’t see in what way those sugar islands 
of Spreckels & Co. can help us. We always 
have had and always will have their trade. We 
have now and always will have without an- 
nexation all the naval privileges we want. In 
short, annexation means new obligations and 
responsibilities without any additional ad- 
vantages. 


Boston Herald (ind.-Dem.), Feb. 27.—The 
statement that nobody in Hawaii opposes the 
treaty is manifestly erroneous. ‘The peace that 


reigned at Warsaw, the result of military ter- 
rorism. ‘The people have not been consulted ; 
the legitimate Government has entered its pro- 
tests, and, what is quite as serious, we are in- 
formed from Berlin that the annexation of 
Hawaii implies that compensation must be 
given to Germany, which would consist in 
permitting that nation to annex Samoa, 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Feb. 28.—All 
we should get, it is said, are a few active vol- 
canoes, several thousand savages, about a 
thousand lepers, and a parcel of adventurers, 
speculators, and sugar kings. Similar things 
were said against the acquisition of Louisiana, 
of Florida, of Texas, and California. And all 
of these except the last brought slavery with 
them. If we get nothing else we get the key 
to the Pacific, and this is something that our 
Democratic brethren will begin to see after 
noon on Saturday. 


San Francisco News-Letter (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 
18.—The islands are in no sort of danger of 
being annexed by any other Power. England 
would not take them as a gift, and desires 
nothing better than to see us falling into the 
entangling alliance that the possession of dis- 
tant and foreign territory would involve. 
With that possession away would go the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and tbe traditions of the Fathers 
would be set at naught. All this for what? 
What of value attaches to the Hawaiian Islands 
that is notalready ours? Their trade is monop- 
olized here. They are dependent upon us in 
every way, and could obtain no like advan- 
tages from anybody else. We have Pearl 
Harbor asa rendezvous for our ships of war, 
and what else we can possibly gain by annexa- 
tion itis difficult to see. The sober second 
thought of our people will not approve of the 
planters’ scheme. 


Cincinnati Journal and Messenger, Feb. 23. 


Republican candidates | 
constituent was disgusted. The Republicans | 


had twelve majority over Populists, Democrats, | 
and Independents. Then they began to claw | 


reigns there is a good deal like the peace that | 
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The clause prohibiting Chinese im- 
| migration is a good one, and without it the 
treaty would undoubtedly be rejected by the 
| Senate, 

New York Observer, Feb. 23.—In some form 
Hawaii must become American territory, and 
annexation, as making the control of the 
United States complete and removing all dan 
ger of future complications, is the best form it 
| can take. 


New York Christian at Work, Feb. 23.—We 
see no occasion for doubting that the new Ad- 
ministration may be depended upon to com- 
plete what has been so auspiciously and admi- 
rably begun. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 
ENGLISH AND IRISH OPINION. 


London Times (Unionist), Feb. 14.—If Mr. 
Gladstone has shown that he can still bend the 
bow of Ulysses, his most uncritical admirers 
will hardly refuse to confess that he no longe: 
sends his arrow straight to the mark. Mr. 
Gladstone’s presentation of his case abounded 
in ingenuities and plausibilities, yet the im- 
pression produced is one of profound disap- 
pointment., There are complications beyond 
number, but among them all there is no ef- 
fective provision for removing from the Im- 
perial Government any real part of the press- 
ure of Irish troubles. The Irish members are 
to remain at Westminster under conditions 
which, in truth, it passes the wit of man to un 
derstand. ‘The veto ot the Crown is to be ex 
| ercised in theory, by a Viceroy who will have 
| to obey the orders of the Ministry in office o1 
| this side of the Channel. Of finalitv—whicl 
|he remarks, justly enough, is a discred 
word—not even the most indulgent critic ca 
discern the faintest signs Whether or not thx 
Imperial power would be interposed to pre- 
vent the suppression or spoliation of minor- 
ities would depend upon the need in which a 
British Ministry might stand of some sixty 
Irish votes. 





London Standard (Unionist), Feb. 14.—The 
truth cannot be disguised that the revised 
scheme, where it differs from the original one, 
does so only by substituting one form of futil 
ity for another, and avoids patent difficulties 
by leaving them untouched. Empty homage 
is done to the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament by the simple recognition of it in the 
preamble, The Imperial veto on Irish legisla- 
tion is reduced to a Constitutional device 
which is hardly a decent blind for the fact that, 
in practice, there will be no possibility of 
control, 


London Datly Nevis (Home Rule), Feb. 14.— 
An Irish Ministry will not be likely to recom- 
mend that its own bill shall be disallowed. But 
if any bill were to be passed whieh violated 
first principles, or oppressed any portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, the Lord Lieutenant 
would be instructed by Her Majesty’s British 
Ministers sitting in Downing street to prevent 
it from becoming law. This is a very strong 
and substantial security against the Jacobinical 
legislation which the ‘‘ loyal” ‘* minority” 
profess to dread. But there is another safe- 
guard of a very different kind. We are not 
enamored of Second Chambers, or of what 
John Bright used to call fancy franchises. But 





—The islands are two thousand miles directly 
west, where a coaling-station for ships is worth | 
more to us thanatany other spot in the Pacific. | 
We shall derive no revenue from them, and we 

shall have them to defend in case of foreign war. 
We give a few American sugar-planters an op- 
portunity to make more money, and perhaps 
open the way for more Americans to engage in 
profitable business. On the other hand, we 
get an undesirable population. Thereare per- 
haps a thousand lepers now on the islands, and 





in the next Senate in such force as to make the 


it may be necessary to recognise in some prac- 
tical shape the demand of the minority for pro- 
tection, and nobody can say that they have 
not got it. 


London Morning Post (Unionist\, Feb. 14.— 
One transcendent power—to wit, that of de- 
termining by their vote the composition of 
British Ministries—would be conferred upon 
the Irish members. To gain a Parliament of 
any sort must be to gain a great leverage for 





the character of the native population is well 


further agitation towards a final disruption of 
the United Kingdom. To grant in addition to 
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this the casting vote as between parties in Eng- 
land is to compensate them a thousandfold for 
any ‘‘incapacities” imposed on their Dublin 
Assembly. 


London Daily Chronicle (Ind.), Feb. 14.— 
Mr. Gladstone did not say a word to indicate 
that he knew that such a question as Home 
Rule all round existed. But when the Welsh- 
men and the Scotsmen find themselves de- 
prived of the help of the Irish on their own 
measures, they will insist upon being protected 
from the adverse votes of English members, 
and thus the eventual withdrawal of all local 
business from the Imperial Parliament will be 
the natural result. The constitution of the 
Irish Legislature under the new bill is in every 
way superior to that which was proposed in 
the bill of 1886. The Irish Viceroy will have 
precisely the same power of giving effect to 
legislation in Ireland as a Colonial Governor 
in one of our self-governing colonies. In all 
ordinary matters he will act on the advice of 
his Irish Ministers, but in cases of emergency, 
and where Imperial interests may be concerned, 
he will ask for instructions from Downing 
street. ‘This arrangement seems to us to an- 
swer all the purposes of an effective veto. 


Dublin Freeman's Journal, Feb 14.—The 
measure, while it is open to improvement, 
merits the description of a genuine measure of 
genuine autonomy. It provides, indeed. for 
the removal of fears and the lulling of suspi- 
cions, and it maintains the Imperial supremacy 
intact. But it proposes at the same time to 
give Ireland efficient and, speaking the language 
applicable to periods of time in the life history 
of nations, almost immediate control of Irish 
affairs. It is, in short, taking it all in all, ‘fa 
good watertight measure of Home Rule,” to 
use Mr. John Morley’s phrase. We see in it 
the principles and germs of a Government for 
Ireland that will bring classes long separated, 
not perhaps into agreement, but into working 
harmony—a Government that without trench- 
ing on the rights of any class, will be able to | 
remove the obstructions that impede the general 
prosperity. 


Dublin Daily Express, Feb. 14.—The bill 
in its essentials is the Home Rule Bill of 1886. 
In its main outlines, in the character of the 
Legislature and Executive which it will set up, 
the bill is the same. In so far as the two 
measures differ from each other, the revised 
version is more complicated and less workable 
than its predecessor. Irrespective of the re- 
tention of the Irish members, which will! 
doubtless be one of the main points of con- 
test, his proposal to establish two Chambers 
in the manner indicated by the Prime Minister 
appears to be most illusory of all the safe- 
guards that have hitherto been devised in im- 
aginary protection of the minority. To Irish 
Loyalists the bill is, if possible, more objec- 
tionable than. the bill of 1886. 


Belfast Northern Whig ( Unionist), Feb. 14. 
-~Mr. Gladstone has not a friendly word to 
say of the Irish Unionists, but passes them 
over almost contemptuously. Practically the 
Lill concedes all the Nationalist demands, but 
some of the concessions are veiled. It will 
not be accepted by the Irish Unionists nor by 
Unionists generally. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
BILLS. 
Last week the New Jersey 


passed the *‘ Race-Track Bills.’”’ They pro- 


RACE-TRACK 


Legislature 
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They were vetoed by the Governor, 


| towns. 
| but the Legislature passed them over his veto. 


lie is charged that the Governor acted with | 


| suspicious haste in sending in his vetoes before 


public sentiment could be thoroughly aroused, 


Newark Advertiser, Feb. 27. — The manner 
of passing these infamous bills is evidence of 
the callousness of the mercenaries who are 
responsible for them. It is just one week ago 
that the bills were first heard of. Last Monday 
night the now notorious Parker of Monmouth 
introduced the three bills which were ingenious- 
ly contrived in the interest of the gamblers, 
pimps, and blacklegs who infest the disreput- 
able race-tracks of New Jersey. The presiding 
officer of the Assembly in which these bills 
were introduced isa paid hireling, a ‘‘ starter” 
on one of those tracks; and a member of the 
committee to which they were referred is 
owner of one of the vilest of those racing 
resorts. Think of that! Next day the bills 
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|disgrace than Louisiana extricated herself 
from, and has done it for a more paltry amount 
of money. Fortunately, the next Legislature 
| may repeal the laws, and there ought to be one 
| united effort to relegate to political obscurity 
the old-party politicians who have stood to- 
gether to enact this infamy. It is, we may add, 
the logical consequence of the license system 
and the argument used to support it in the case 
of the liquor traffic. 


EXTRADITION OF RUSSIAN REFU- 
GEES. 

The new treaty with Russia contains the 
following clause: 

‘* Any attempt against the life of the head of 
either Government. or against that of any 
member of his family, when such attempt 
comprises the act of either murder or assassi- 
nation, or of poisoning, shall not be considered 





were reported back for passage and were 


|lashed through the House by a vote of 34| 


to 23. Every attempt at argument and 
every appeal for time to hear from the people | 
whose representatives these creatures are sup- | 
posed to be was met with stolid indifference; 
and the same brutal tactics were pursued in 
the Senate. That body actually sat on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday—a legal holiday—in order 
to railroad the bills through without giving 
the people a chance to be heard from. The 
same guilty haste was manifested when the 
Governor's veto came in and a special session 
was held to enable the Legislature to override 
the Governor’s weakly-stated objections. The 
entire scheme was a surrender of the law-mak- 
ing power into the hands of an unclean gang 
who propose to make this State a sink-hole of 





gambling. 


Jersey City Eventng Journal, Feb. 25.—Never 
before in the history of the legislation of this 
State have the people, or those who would 
speak for them, been denied the opportunity to 
be heard in relation to pending measures of 
legislation. But this time, both in the As- 
sembly and in the Senate, the gambler’s gag 
was ruthlessly applied, and the sacred right of 
petition and remonstrance was denied to the 
people of New Jersey by their own Legisla- 
ture. Urgent and eloquent appeals were made 
in both houses by members of the minority to 
respect this right of petition, and to give the 
people at least a hearing, but in vain. 


New York Christian Advocate, March2.— 
Yet the men who have done this work will go 
home, and hundreds of their constituents will 
treat them as before; they will be as cour- 
teously received as though they were philan- 
thropists; and many will refuse to speak 
against the abominations they have legalized, 


. . : ° | suade $s th odious 
every variety of vice and crime that waits on uade us that the odious 


a political offense, or an act connected with 
such offense.” 


New York Volkszeitung (Socialist), Feb. 24. 
—There can be no doubt that there exists in 
America an organized propaganda seeking to 
systematically work upon public opinion in 
the interests of Russian despotism. It is Rus- 
sian gold that has caused the press generally 
to dwell upon the friendship (pretended or 
real) of Russia for the United States. To the 
rubles of the Russians we are indebted for the 
tale about the help so generously given us by 
the Russian fleet during our Civil War. It is 
as agents of the Czar that these men, disre- 
garding the truths of history, prate to us about 
the identity of American and Russian interests, 
and strive so strenuously at this time to per- 
Russo-American 
treaty is a measure for binding to us two in- 
fluential European allies—France and Russia. 
It is necessary, imperatively necessary, that a 
general protest against this treaty should be 
inaugurated at once; that all our people who 
have in them any emotion for liberty, and 
especially the working classes, should lift up 
their voices. A most energetic resistance 
should be opposed to this scheme to make the 
Republic a humble servant of the bloody 
Russian absolutism. The Russian Govern- 
ment is the archfiend of everything implied by 
the word freedom. ‘* Down with it!” should 
be the rallying cry of all who share in any 
way the desire for progress. 


Spring field Republican, Feb. 25.—The word- 
ing of the clause in the treaty with Russia 
which surrenders the right of asylum confirms 
our assertion that no Russian refugee in this 
country is safe under it. If by any twist or 
turn the Russian police can connect any of 
these refugees with one or more of the frequent 
plots to assassinate the Czar, we must, by its 





lest it hurt the party or hurt their own business | 
interests. They should be met with averted | 
gaze as betrayers of public trusts, for they have 
directly legalized iniquities heretofore out- 
lawed. New Jersey has sunk lower than 
Louisiana, whose discredited lottery managers 
might apparently, without much risk, move to 
the State and form an alliance with those who 
have debauched it. Unless the whole State 
boils with indignation, till party lines are for 
the time submerged, the fathers and mothers 
who see such things done, while they sit idly 
by, will deserve to see their own sons and 
sons-in-law ruined. 


New York Voice, March 2.—The time for 
the outburst to have made itself felt was in the 


who runthe tracks at Gloucester and Gutten- 
berg was even then apparent. The effect of 
these tracks is only second throughout the 
country to that of the Louisiana Lottery. The 





vide for licensing race-tracks (the license to 


endure for five years in each case), for practi- | 


cally doing away with restrictions upon ‘‘ book- 
making” and betting on race-tracks and at 
agricultural fairs, and for the establishment of 
race-tracks within the limits of incorporated 


nish material for gambling. Horses are run 
throughout the winter, in sloppy mud or slush, 
| that the bookmaking may be kept up. The 
| Louisiana Legislature did not, at least, over- 
| ride the Governor's veto; but the New Jersey 
| Legislature has plunged the State into a deeper 


last campaign, forthe purpose of the gamblers | 


sole purpose of maintaining them is to  fur- | 


provisions, allow him to be extradited. There 
is little doubt but what the necessary evidence 
would be forthcoming on which to demand the 
extradition of any refugee we are now shelter- 
ing who is much wanted in Russia, and once in 
Russia it is easy to imagine his fate. 


Denver News, Feb. 25.—The natural ten- 
dency of the decrepit and corrupt Republican 
party at this time is to toady to European 
aristocracy. Its plutocratic managers are ever 
ready to bow and scrape to moneybags and 
autocrats. This fact was vividly illustrated by 
the action of the Republican majority in the 
Colorado Legislature last Thursday in its en- 
dorsement of the recently ratified Russian 
refugee treaty. By the terms of the treaty no 
Pole, Finlander, Caucasian, Israelite, or Mus- 
| covite can receive the protection of the stars 
and stripes should the Russian secret police 
demand his or her extradition. It is only 
necessary hereafter to merely allege a crime, 
and the unfortunate refugee from tyranny may 
be shipped off from free America to the hor- 
| rors of Siberia ! 





Denver Republican, Feb. 25.—The House 
| did right in refusing to adopt the memorial 
condemning the Federal Senate for approving 
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the Russian treaty. That treaty does not, as 
the advocates of the memorial seemed to think, 
provide for the extradition of political offend- 
ers who may escape from Russia to the United 
States. It provides merely for the extradition 
of any fugitive who may have made an attempt 
upon the life of the Czar or any other mem- 
ber of the royal family. Doubtless the Ni- 
hilists and their friends would like to make 
it appear that offenses of this kind are 
political in their character, but the United 
States—being a_ civilized country—cannot 
recognize murder or assassination as a proper 
method of redressing political injuries. A man 
who would attempt to murder a_ Russian 
peasant could be extradited with the approval 
of every one. Certainly the life of the ruler of 
a country should be held as sacred by a friendly 
Power as the life of any of his subjects. It 
would be anything but friendly for the United 
States to say to Russia that it could extradite 
the murderer of a peasant, but that an asylum 
would be given the murderer of the Czar. 





RELIGIOUS. 
THE SUNDAY CLOSING OF THE FAIR. 


It is now generally conceded by the oppo- 
nents of Sunday closing of the World’s Fair 
that their efforts will be without avail. The 
Chicago daily newspapers find it hard to ac- 
cept defeat. Some of them are still suggesting 
expedients, but the general feeling evidently 
isthat the closing of the Fair on Sunday can- 
not be prevented. 


Chicago Evening Journal, Feb. 24.—By the 
simplest calculation in arithmetic the direct 
loss to the World’s Columbian Exposition oc- 
casioned by the Congressional condition of 
Sunday-closing appears to be $3,750,000. Be- 
sides this great forfeiture of receipts of the 
Fair itself, there will be an incalculable pecu- 
niary loss to the city of Chicago in the cur- 
tailment of the harvest it had a right to count 
on from the strangers it hoped to entertain 
from May to October. The question which 
the Directors of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position Company has to consider is one of 
ways and means to get rid honorably and 
economically of an onerous and unjust condi- 
tion. This can only be done honorably by 
returning to the United States Treasury the 
cost of the 5,000,000 souvenir half dollars. 
The E£vening Journal believes that it is the 
almost unanimous desire of the 27,000 stock- 
holders in the company that this be done. 


Chicago Times, Feb. 26.—The appearances 
are that the crime against the people of the 
United States contemplated by the closing of 
the gates will be consummated, and that even 
an effort upon the part of the local corpora- 
tion to correct the situation will be unavailing. 
It will remain, however, a crime—the monu- 
mental crime of this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Chicago Standard (Baft.), Feb. 23.—This 
outcome instead of being an evidence of stu- 
pidity is best for all, even for the laboring 
classes, about which so much has been said. 
To disregard the law of the Sabbath may seem 
to be freedom,—but such disregard ends in 
bondage. In Germany and France the people 
do not observe the Sabbath; they have secured 
what they believed to be their personal liberty, 
but itis an apple of Sodom, Now their em- 
ployers will not give them any opportunity to 
earn their bread unless they will enter into 
contract to work on Sunday. For many years, 
in Berlin and Paris, manufacturers have com- 
pelled their employés to work on Sunday, or 
lose their places. 


Boston Advertiser, Feb. 27. —Nobody’s rights 
will be violated by finding the Columbian Ex. 
position gates closed on Sunday any more than 
by finding the doors of a national bank closed 
on Sunday. Our foreign visitors will find 
nothing on exhibition characteristic of this 
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| the existing laws against Sabbath desecration 
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great couatry that will more command their | 
respect than our American Sunday. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Feb, 25.—It) 
will be exceedingly gratifying to visitors should | 
the municipal authorities of Chicago enforce | 


inthe city during the continuance of the Fair, 
Toclose the Fair doors and permit the the- | 
atres, concert-saloons, beer-gardens, gambling- | 
dens, and other vile resorts to run full blast 
every Sunday will not be to emulate the exam- 
ple of Philadelphia. In a word, let Chicago 
show to the world the true meaning and pur- 
pose of the American institution of the Sab- 
bath. 


MUHAMMED WEBB’S MISSION. 


Muhammed Alexander Russell Webb, the 

American convert to Mohammedanism, has 
entered upon his work of teaching the religion 
of the Prophet in this country. The funds for 
prosecuting his labors are furnished by rich 
East Indian Mohammedans. Mr. Webb's 
headquarters are in New York. He purposes 
publishing a weekly paper, and will establish a 
lecture-room, a free library of Mohammedan 
literature, and a reading-room. He says that 
the funds guaranteed are sufficient to keep 
these agencies in operation for five years, and 
he believes that at the end of that time the 
work will be on such a footing that it will take 
care of itself. 
He was 
formerly engaged in business and journalism 
in the United States. In 1887 he was appoint- 
ed Consul to Manila, on the Philippine Islands. 
There he became interested in the Islamite 
faith, and finally a convert to it. In an inter- 
view in the New York Zimes for Feb. 25 Mr. 
Webb said : 


‘* The missionaries go to the Mchammedan 
countries with their noses in the air, with a 
feeling of superiority. ‘ We are all right,’ they 
say; ‘our religion is the only true religion. 
We simply want to see how far wrong you are.’ 
The average Oriental is not argumentative, but 
is a good judge of human nature, and as soon 
as he sees a foreigner in the dress of a Chris- 
tian, wearing that air of arrogance and self- 
importance, he closes up at once. The mis- 
sionaries draw their opinions of the religion of 
Islam from what they see of its most degraded 
followers. Suppose the East Indian were to 
judge of Christianity by the Bowery ‘ dive’ o1 
the condition of the natives of the Philippine 
Islands. ... . 

‘«T have traveled through all Mohammedan 
countries and have met thousands of Moslems, 
and I never met but two who had more than 
one wife, and they had two each. I have put 
questions to many thousands, and the almost 
universal reply has been, ‘ one wife is all I can 
treat justly,’ or ‘One is enough; two would 
fight.’ 

‘* The question of polygamy is a very broad 
one, and there is a great deal to be said in 
favor of it. I believe that when America be- 
comes good enough, moral enough, to be able 
to use the privilege wisely, polygamy would 
be a great blessing to our social system. It 
would abolish a vast class of women who are 
now ashame and menace to our civilization; 
it would do away with conjugal infidelity and 
the divorce courts entirely. ‘Those evils do 
not exist in Mohammedan countries. There are 
bad women in many of the cities of India, but 


Mr Webb is a native American, 


English and foreign invaders, Christian Eng- 
land puts in its annual East Indian budget a 


they are the result of a demand created by | 
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Islam has not had that spirit of progress to 
carry italong. It is Christianity that has been 
carried along by Anglo-Saxon progress, and 
not Anglo-Saxon progress that has been car- 
ried forward by Christianity. 

‘*Tf you take away from Christianity the 


|ideas of the Trinity, the immaculate concep- 


tion, aud the vicarious atonement, you will have 
left practically what Mohammed taught, with 
the point in favor of Islam of a much more 
thorough and perfect system of spiritual devel- 
opment. Mohammed recognized Christ as a 
prophet of God. Modern Christianity is not 
the doctrines of Christ. The present system, 
called Christianity, was really built upon the 
teachings of Paul, about three centuries after 
the death of Jesus; and Paul not only neve 
saw the Prophet of Nazareth, but seems to 
have had only a very vague idea of what the 
latter taught. 

‘* Islam gives you the fraternity of the Mos- 
lem brotherhood, it gives you cleanliness and 


| prayer, and it gives you the Koran, which is 


very much better than the Bible. I would not 
permit the Old Testament to be read by any 
young person. Many of its passages are unfit 
to print. There is not an impure word in the 


Koran.” 


THE DRINK QUESTION. 


PROHIBITION PROHIBITS. 

Chicago Union Signal, Feb. 22.—The Local 
Option Law of the State of Arkansas confers 
upon its citizens the privilege of petition 
against the location of asaloon within a radius 
of three miles fromany church or school-house. 
If a majority of citizens so petition (anda 
woman’s name here countsas much as a man’s) 
the Judge has no choice in the matter—the 
saloon must go. The law is well enforced in 
all ‘‘ dry ” districts, with the exception of two 
or three large cities where miniature ‘lam- 
manies hold sway. Two gentlemen recently 
visited Arkansas on a business expedition. 
One of them, while there, was suddenly seized 
with the fear that change of water might result 
in serious disturbances of his physical condi- 
tion, Therefore, accompanied by a resident 
friend, he started out to purchase something 
stronger. Tothe credit of its officials be it 
said that in that town of over 3,000 inhabitants, 
and with plenty of drug-stores, not a half-pint 
of liquor could be found. ‘The party had oc- 
casion to visit two adjoining counties. and 
found the same state of affairs in each. Not 
all their efforts, nor the efforts of the accom- 
modating liveryman, could secure a drink of 
whiskey or beer. Arkansas has been looked 
upon asa kind of Nazareth among the States, 
but if our Prohibition friends think there can 
no good come out of it, just let them go and 
see, 





CHURCH, SALOON, AND Parry. — Some 
church papers jealously guard politics from 
being influenced or interfered with by the pul- 
pit or Church, but have never a word to say 
against the saloon influencing and controlling 
politics. Are these dear brethren too pessi- 
mistic or too partisan? Are they pessimistic 
enough to believe whiskey domination of poli- 
tics is hopelessly fixed beyond the possibility 
of remedy; or are they partisan enough to 
accept the whiskey control of politics for its 
power in gaining party supremacy? We only 
ask the question.— 7?nnessee Methodist (Nash- 
ville), Feb. 23. 

CRANKiSM IN THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT.— 
Those people who profess to believe that the 
only opposition to the saloon is confined to 
“*the few cranks in the Prohibition party,” 
should glance over some of the bills before the 
new British Parliament. Four Direct Veto 
measures—one each for England, Scotland, 


large sum for the purchase of women for the | Ireland, and Wales—an English Sunday-Clos- 


army there, so many women being allotted to 


| 
each company. . . . | 
** Orthodox Christianity has lived on that | 


irresistible spirit of progress and energy which 
may be attributed to climatic influences as well 
as to the Anglo-Saxon physical characteristics. 


ing Bill, a bill prohibiting the granting of new 
licenses in Ireland, two Welsh Sunday-Closing 
Actamendments, and a bill abolishing grocers’ 
licenses in Seotland, are among the measures 


| Soon to be discussed and voted upon.—New 


York Voice (Proh.), March 2. 
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Henry M. Stanley. Harfer's, March, 

Social Contrasts in Boston, or, A Pilgrimage and a Vision 
March, ro pp. 

Social Evils, The Church and. 
4 PP. 

Social Life out West. 
Illus. 


Social Quagmire (The) and the Way Out of It. I. The Farmers. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace, LL.D., D.C.L. Avena, March, 15 pp. The author discusses the ‘* land- 
question,” and declares that the people will never be free from the evils of land- 
monopoly and land-sneculation until it is declared contrary to public policy for 
any one to hold land except for personal use and occupation 


B. O. Flower. Arena, 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Hom. Rez., March, 


Mary Markwell. Dominion lJilus,, Montreal, Feb., 5 pp. 
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South (the), Recent Prosperity of. Richard H. Edmonds, Manufacturers’ Record 
Mag., Feb.. 34% pp. 

Unemployed (the), The Children of. 
9 PP. 

Usury Laws. Henry W. Rogers, Pres. Northwestern University. Chautauguan, 
March, 344 pp. Various opinions in regard to these laws, 

Verney Family (The)—An English Family in the Seventeenth Century. Jolin 
Foster Kirk. Aé#dantic, March, 11 pp. Historical and discriptive. 

Wage-Earners (Women), Their Past, Their Present,and Their Future. Iil. 
Present Wage-Rates in the United States. Helen Campbell. Avena, March, 
7 Pp. 

Washington Society. I.—Official. 
to pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

World’s Fair (the), The Great Congresses at. Ellen M. Henrotin. 
March, 7 pp. The plans for the great congresses, etc, 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Baltimore, The City of. Manufacturers’ Record Mag., Feb., 25 pp. | Illus. 
Treats especially of Baltimore’s commercial prosperity. 

Berlin. Friedrich Spielhagen. Cosmop., March, 16 pp. 

Bermuda—The Land of the Lily and the Rose. Sara E. Nicholson. Dominion 
Jilus., Montreal, Feb.,8 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Chautauqua—The Evolution of aSummer ‘Town. George E. Vincent. Chautau- 
guan, March,7 pp. Illus. The development of Chautauqua. 

Costa Rica—A Little American Republic. Capt. George P. Scriben, U.S.A. 
Chautauguan, March, 5 pp. Descriptive. 


John Law. New Rev., London, Feb., 


Henry Loomis Nelson. Harfer’s, March 


Cosmop., 


Illus. Descriptive. 


Cotton-Belt (Our), In. H.S. Fleming. Cosmop., March,1opp. Illus. The cul- 
tivation of cotton, etc, 
Cotton-Manufacture, Advantages of the South in. D. A. Tompkins. Manu/ac- 


turers’ Record Mag., Feb., 3 pp. 
Cotton, The Kingdom of. H. S. Fleming. 
g pp. Illus. The growing of cotton, etc. 
Crinoline (the), In Defense of. Lady Jeune. Mew Rev., London, Feb., 91 pp. 
Dancing Girl(A Japanese). Lafcadio Hearn. A?t/antic, March, 12 pp. Descrip- 
tive. 

Egypt, What She Can Teach Us. 
Toronto, March, 9 pp. Illus. 
Escurial (The). Theodore Child. Harfer’s, March, 15 pp. 

and descriptive. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Agassiz (Louis). His Life and Work. Charles F. Holder. 
Sons. Cloth, Ilius., $1.50. 


Art for Art’s Sake. Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of 
Painting. John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., Prof. of the History of Art in Rutgers 
College. harles Scribner’s Sons, Cloth, $1.50. A discussion of the qualities 
and merits of the technical side of painting. 

Blaive (James G.), Life and Distinguished Services of. T. C. Crawford. 
bard Pub. Co., Phila. Cloth, $2. 

Christ, Through, to God, Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Hunt & Eaton. Cloth, $1.50. 
This work sets forth what the Church believes (systematic theology) and *‘ the 
why ” of the belief (apologetics). 

Dainty Work for Pleasure and Profit. 
Chicago. Cloth, Illus., $2.50. 
Home Art. 

Eastward tothe Land of the Morning. M. M. Shoemaker. 
Co., Cincinnati. Cloth, Illus., $1.50. Book of travels. 

Facing the World ; or, The Haps and Mishaps of Harry Vane. Horatio Alger, 
Jr. Porter & Coates, Phila. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. A book for boys. 

Faith (The First Millennial)--What the Fathers Taught Concerning Redemp- 
tion; What the Church Believed for One Thousand Years. By the Author of 
**Not On Calvary.’ Sallfield & Fitch. Cloth, soc. 

Fifty Years Hence; or, What May Be in 1943; A_Prophecy Supposed to be 
Based on Scientific Deductions by an Improved Graphical Method. Robert 
Grimshaw. Practical Pub. Co., 2t Park Row, New York. Cloth, $:. 

Germ-Plasm (The): A Theory of Heredity. From the German of Dr. August 
Weismann. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $2.50. Deals wiih the funda- 
mental problems of heredity in plants, animals, and man. 

Good Wine at the Feast’s End. Bishop Phillips Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pamphlet, 25c. 

Gould (Jay), The Life and Deeds of; or, The Wizard of Wall Street and His 
Wealth. ‘Trumbull White. Mid-Continent Pub. Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1.25. 
The author claims that his work is entirely reliable, and will be of great interest 
to the student of financial affairs and Wall-street methods. 

Gould (Jay), Life of, and How He Made His Millions. 
bard Pub. Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, $1.50. 

Helps By the Way. Edition de Luxe. Prepared as a Memorial to Bishop 
Brooks. Contains His Portrait and Autograph. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
Parchment, $2.50. 

Holy Writ and Modern Thought. A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New 
York. E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, $x. 

Paradise, In; Or, The State of the Faithful Dead. A Study from Scripture 
and After Death. The Rev. C. H. Strong. Thomas Whittaker. Cloth,$:. The 
Church’s teaching on Death, Paradise, the Resurrection, and Heaven, 

Party-Giving, The Etiquette of, With Hints to Hostess and Guests. Mrs. 
Heaton Armstrong. Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. Cloth. 4oc. 

Patagonia, Idle Daysin. C.H. Hudson. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, $4. 

Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lectures, Walter Pates, Fellow of Brazenose 
College. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Post-Office (Our), The Story of ; the Greatest Government Department in All 
Its Phases. Marshall Cushing. A.M. Thayer & Co., Boston. Cloth, $3.75. 

Prairie Folks. A Novel. Hamlin Garland. F. J. Schulte & Co, Cloth, $1.25. 

Recent Rambles; or, In Touch with Nature. Charles C. Abbott, M.D. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila, Cloth, Illus., $2. The author tells of his walks and expe- 
riences along the Delaware River, in New Mexico, and Arizona, 

Representative Assemblies (The World’s) of To-Day: A Study in Comparative 
Legislation, Edmund K. Alden. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Paper, soc. 

Schiller’s Der ~— als Onkel. Edited, with Arguments, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by H. S, Beresford-Webb, Wellington College, England. D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 

Two Ways of Becoming a Hunter. 
Cloth, Ilus., $1.25. A book for boys. 

World of the Unseen. An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space and Things 
Bternal. The Rev. A. Willink. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


Manufacturers’ Record Mag., Feb., 


The Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. Meth. Mag., 


Iilus. Historical 











G. P. Putnam’s 


Hub- 


Mrs. Addie E. Heron. Danks & Co., 
A manual of home-decoration by the editor of 


Robert Clarke & 


Murat Halstead. Hub- 


Harry Castlemon. Porter & Coates, Phila. 
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Current Hvents. 





Tuesday, February et. 


The Senate debates the Sundry Civil Bill...... The House considers the 
Post-cffice Appropriation Billand the Car Coupler Bill.....1n the New York 
Assembly, the Personal Registration Bill passes its second reading...... The 


receivers for the Reading road qualify and issue a circular, saying that all 
overdue wages will be paid in cash. 

‘The Pope grants audience to Irish pilgrims in Rome..... The Belfast Grand 
Lodge of Orangemen issues a manifesto against the Home Rule Bill...... It 
is reported that famine and disease are making great ravages in Finland, 

Wednesday, February 22. 

In the Senate, Washington’s Farewell Address is read; the Sundry Civil 
Bill is passed....In the House, the all-night session adjourns at 6 A. M.; at the 
day’s session the Indian Appropriation Bill is passed.... Mr. Cleveland atinoun- 
ces the selection of Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, as Secretary of the Nayy, 
and Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, as Attorney-General, thus completing 
his Cabinet...... ‘The twenty-seventh annual State encampment of the G. A. 
R. is held at Syracuse...... In a collision on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Philadelphia, four people are killed and twenty injured...... In New York 
City, President Harrison raises the American flag on the steamship New 
VYork...... The Southern Society and the Sons of the Revolution have their 
annual dinners. 

A new Cabinet is formed in Portugal with Senhor Ribeiro as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs...... The Princess Kaiuolani of Hawaii sails 
from Liverpool for New York on the Jeutonic...... Parliamentary elections: 
Northern Division of Meath, Mr. Gibney, anti-Parnellite ; Stockport, Mr. 
Whitely, Conservative (succeeding Louis J. Jennings). 

Thursday, February 23. 

In the Senate, the Diplomatic and Military Academy Bills are passed, and 
the Legislative Bill is discussed...... In the House, a vain attempt is made 
to call up the Anti-Option Bill; the Indian Bill is taken up......Governor 
Werts vetoes the three Racing Bills passed by the New Jersey Legislature. 
+++++-Governor Osborn, of Wyoming, appoints A. C. Beckwith (Dem.) U. S. 
Senator, 

In the House of Commons, 4 Welsh Disestablishment Bill passes its first 
reading, 301 to 245...... ‘The Bering Sea Arbitration Commission holds a for- 
mal meeting in Paris and adjourns until March 23..... A motion, supported by 
ex-Premiers Crispi and Rudini, to investigate the bank scandals is rejected by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies...... Eleven Sicilian brigands are sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 

Friday, February 24. 

In the Senate, the Legislative Bill is considered...... In the House, several 
amendments t© the Indian Bill are adopted; it is agreed to refer the three-per- 
cent. Bond Amendment to a Conference Committee...... John W. Mackay, 
the bonanza millionaire, is shot in San Francisco by a crank who then shoots 
himself fatally; Mackay’s wound is not dangerous...... Mr. Cleveland selects 
Henry J. Thurber, of Detroit,as his private secretary...... The New Jersey 
Assembly passes the Racing Bills over the Governor’s veto...... In New York 
City, steps are taken for the formation of a company for the purchase of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the production of grand opera. 

Parliamentary elections: Cirencester, Harry L. W. Lawson, Liberal (last 
carried by the Conservatives); Gateshead, William Allen (Lib.) by an increased 
majority...... M. Ferry is chosen president of the French Senate,..... At 
Oldham, the cotton-spinners accept a reduction of 244 per cent.,and about 
250,000 spindles are started. 

Saturday, February 25. 

In the Senate, the Legislative Appropriation Bill is passed and aconference 
with the House requested...... In the House, the “ silver men” obstructively 
oppose the Senate amendments to the Sundry Civil Bill...... ‘The Supreme 
Court of Kansas decides that the Republican House is the legally constituted 
body...... Judge Gresham and ex-Senator Carlisle confer with the Prssident- 
elect at Lakewood...... It is announced that the corporation controlling the 
Reading Rolling Mills in Philadelphia is insolvent with heavy liabilities...... 
The New Jersey Racing Bills become laws over the Governor’s veto...... In 
New York City, it is announced that the success of the projected Botanic 
Garden is assured...... The steamer New York sails for Southampton under 
the American flag. 

The report of the Government Accountant on the Panama Canal expendi- 
tures is published; M. Andrieux says that before the next elections he wil! 
devulge the names of high personages implicated in the scandal, 

Sunday, February 26. 


The report of Special Agent Ayer of the Treasury Department showsa 
large increase in the production of tin and terne plates, and of block sheets. 
naneee One of the Hawaiian Commissioners says that if this Government does 
not take speedy action toward annexing the islands, England is ready to act 
promptly in that direction...... Mass-meetings are held in many New Jersey 
cities and towns to protest against the action of the Legislature in passing the 
Racing Bills...... n New York City, plans for a new Chambers Street Hos- 
pital are adopted. 

It is reported that Commander d’Hanis has defeated a force of Arab slave- 


traders led by Tippoo Tib’s son, taking 500 prisoners and 600 rifles...... An 
unofficial referendum taken in Belgium on the suffrage question results in a 
large majority for M. Jansen’s proposal for universal manhood suffrage...... 


‘The Pope’s condition improves ; the Scottish pilgrims are received. 
Monday, February 27. 

‘lhe Senate passes the Pension Appropriation Bill without amendment...... 
In the House, the Indian Appropriation Bill is passed; the Senate amend- 
ments tothe Sundry Civii Bill, including the Sherman bond provision, are 
non-concurred in; the Senate amendment to the Car-Coupler Bill is concurred 
| eee Three Bills to repeal the recent racing legislation are introduced in 
the New Jersey Legislature...... Governor Werts nominates Leon Abbett to 
be Associate Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court...... The United States 
Senators tender a banquet to Vice-President Morton in Washington...... 
Thomas Carmody is appointed Chief Examiner of the New Yotk Civil Service 
Commission, vice John B. Riley, removed...... In New York City, a motion 
for a new trial for Carlyle W. Harris is made...... Many foreign represen- 
tatives to the World’s Fair arrive...... ‘The revenue cutter Washington is 
sunk by a Pennsylvania R. R, ** Annex ”’ boat. 

A motion by Mr, Gladstone that Government business have precedence in 
the House is carried 270 to 228; Sir W. Harcourt introduces the Direct Veto 
(liquor) Bill...... M. Ferry, on assuming the presidency of the French Senate, 
makes a speech which is favorably received...... Twenty-six Anarchists are 
arrested while at work in a bomb factory in Rome. 

Tuesday, February 28. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sherman’s motion to proceed to executive business is 

defeated ; the Naval and Agricultural Bills and the Bill regulating the sale of 


liquor in the District of Columbia are passed...... In the House, the election 
contest in the I1Vth Alabama District is decided in favor of Turpin (Dem.); 
the Bill putting pig tin on the free list is passed...... In the New York Assem- 
bly, the Farquhar Ballot-Reform Bill is sent back to the Committee...... The 
New jersey Legislature adjourns for the week...... The warship /xdiana is 
launched at Philadelphia...... The Populist members ina body take, their 
seats in the Kansas Lower House....In New York City, upwards of $108,000 
is realized at the sale of the Johnston paintings.... Annual dinners; Authors’ 


Ciub ; Underwriters’ Association. 

The French Chamber votes urgency to a motion to hold newspapers respon- 
sible for the publication of financial advertisements...... Chancellor von 
Caprivi declares in the Reichstag that Germany will never give up aipace- 
Lorraine. 
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The suit brought by Dr. I. K. Funk against The 
Evening Post for libel resulted last week in a ver- 
dict for the defendant. Trial by jury is always 
an uncertain affair, but the verdict in this case 
was evidently a surprise evento the defendant’s 
counsel. Mr. Choate, counsel for the defense, 
virtually admitted the libel in his address to the 
jury, and pleaded for merely ‘“‘ nominal damages.” 
He is reported to have said, after the case had 
gone to the jury, ‘“‘ Of course, they [the plaintiff's 
side] will get a verdict.’’ On the contrary, the 
jury returned after some 30 minutes’ considera- 
tion and gave a verdict for the defendant. 

The history of the case can be abbreviated into 
very few words. In 1891 the publishers of THE 
Voice made arrangements with Macmillan & Co., 
authorized publishers of Professor Bryce’s 
*“ American Commonwealth,” for a large number 
of copies of that work at low rates. It had been 
selling for $6. Funk & Wagnalls offered it at $2 
as a premium to subscribers for The Literary | 
Digest. The Evening Post received one of the cir- | 
culars announcing this offer, and, although the 
circular plainly stated that the book was the reg- 
ular authorized edition, The ost assumed that this 
was a falsehood, and denounced Dr. Funk for 
“piracy,” “theft,’? and.“ robbery,” and applied 
to him the term of ‘‘ rascal” Being informed by 
Macmillan & Co. of its mistake, The Evening Post 
justified itself for the mistake (which it had to 
admit), and for its language by asserting that the | 
general reputation of the house was bad. In the 
trial last week the defense set up was that the | 
terms “ pirate,” ‘ thief,’’ ‘‘rascul,’’ etc., were 
used in a technical sense employed among pub- | 
lishers to indicate the unauthorized reprint of 
English books ; and that, while publishers were | 
exercising a legal right in making such reprints, 
they had no moral right to reprint without author- | 
ity from the English authors. When witnesses | 
were called to testify to the personal character | 
of Dr. Funk, counsel for The Post objected to re-| 
ceiving their testimony on the ground that Dr. | 
Funk’s personal character had not been assailed, | 
but only his acts as a publisher. On this ground 
the Judge ruled out such witnesses. Among 
these who were voluntarily present in the court 
to testify to Dr. Funk’s persoual character were 
Dr. Talmage, Dr. Lyman Abbott, General Clris- 
tensen, William T. Wardwell, Dr. R. 8. McArthur, 
Pastor Halliday, Dr. Josiah Strong, and others, 
while many others, such as Dr. Buckley and ex- | 
Postmaster-General James, expressed their readi- 
ness to appear at amoment’s notice for the same | 
purpose. 

Several features of the trial may be of special 
interest to our readers. The defense, in addition 
to securing as attorneys the firm of Wheeler, 
Cortis & Godkin, secured as counsel Joseph H. | 
Choate, perhaps the most eminent counsel in 
America. It was Mr. Choate also who was en-| 
gaged by the Kansas liquor-dealers to defend their 
ease for compensation before the United States | 
Supreme Court, five years ago. He began, when 
the jury was being selected, by questioning each 
man as to whether he was a Prohibitionist, a total 
abstainer, or a reader of THe Vorce. One man 
said he had sometimes voted the Prohibition 
ticket. Another said he was a total abstainer but 
not a Prohibitionist. A third said he was nota 
Prohibitionist, but Tae Vorce came to his family 
and he sometimes read,it. All three were per- 
emptorily challenged. The jury, therefore, was 





| 





“THE VOICE,” 


| stitutes the 
| dently the sole reason for a considerable degree 


| lish a new English book, thereby established his | 


|a clear field and no competition. 
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carefully sifted of all Prohibitionists and total 
abstainers, and Dr. Funk’s attitude on this ques- 
tion was obtruded into the trial at the very begin- 
ning. Throughout the trial Mr. Choate lost no 
opportunity to hold the plaintiff’s Prohibition 
views up to ridicule, to sneer at THE VoIce, and 
to arouse the prejudice of the jury by dwelling 
upon Dr. Funk’s connection with Prohibition 
Park and the East Tennessee Land Company, 
and his conseut at various times to be a candidate 
on the Prohibition ticket. On the jury there were 
five or six Hebrews, and on their prejudices also 
Mr. Choate endeavored to play by dwelling upon | 
Dr. Funk’s title of Doctor of Divinity. What | 
effect all this had on the verdict we, of course, 
can only surmise; but it is evident that Mr. 
Choate expected it to have a marked effect, or he 
would not have dwelt so persistently, all through 
the cross-examination, on these points. 

The most effective testimony produced by the 
defense, in fact almost the only testimony, was 
that furnished by several of the old-line publish- 
ers to the bad reputation of the Funk & Wagnalls 
publishing house among publishers. Not one 
syllable was lisped against the financial integrity 
of the house, but the sole complaint was its 
handling in times past of what are called ‘“‘unau- 
thorized reprints ’’ of foreign works. 





This con- | 
sole offense charged, and is evi- 
of hostility against this house on the part of the 
old-line publishers. We wish briefly to indicate 
the views of Funk & Wagnalls on this matter. 
To do so it will not be necessary to question the 
right of other publishers to hold contrary views 
nor their sincerity in maintaining them. 

When Funk & Wagnalls first entered the field 
as book publishers (14 years ago) they not only 
found the whole range of modern works of value 
by foreign authors pre-empted by American pub- 
lishers then in existence, but they found that that 
pre-emption was claimed over all future works of 
such authors. This was not due to the consent 
of foreign authors, nor to any shadow of law in 
this country. It was due solei; to what was 
known as “the courtesy of the trade.” This | 
‘courtesy of the trade,’’ was simply a tacit agree- | 
ment among the old-line publishers never written 
and never formulated into any very definite | 
shape. According to it, however, any publisher | 
who first made announcement in The Commercial | 
Advertiser, of this city, of his purpose to repub- 








exclusive right to republish such book unless, | 
perchance, some other publisher had before this | 
announcement entered into negotiation with the | 
author or his English publisher. In other words, | 
this bare announcement shut off all subsequent | 


competition for that book. Other American pub- | 


| lishers thereupon kept ‘* hands off,’’ and the pub- 


lisher who had made the announcement could go 
ahead, either with or without negotiating afterward 
with the author or his English publishers, assured of 
Moreover, by 


| this tacit agreement, any American publisher who 


was the first to announce and then to republish a 
book by a new English author, thereafter had 
prior claim on all the future works of that 
author 

By this nice little arrangement every English | 
author of any note had been parceled out among 
themselves by the old houses, and all his future 
works pre-empted. And this, too, without in 


| unjust to the foreign authors, 
clared their intention to disregard it, and while 


23d, 1893. 


“ 


most cases ary consent on the part of the author, 
but solely by reason of this understanding which 
the publishers had made among themselve It 
was a very pleasant arrangement for the old pub- 
lishers; but it not only shut out anew house 
from anything but the most meagre “ pickings,”’ 
but it wronged the English author as well by 
shutting out competition for bis works. By means 
of this ‘‘ courtesy of the trade”’ the high prices 
for standard works of modern foreign authors 
which prevailed so generally before the advent 
of Funk & Wagnalls, had been maintained, and, 
satisfied with their nice little arrangement, all at- 
tempts in behalf of international copyright were 


| discouraged and opposed by at least some of the 


largest of these old-line houses. 

Funk & Wagnalls looked upon this arrange- 
ment as an immoral monopoly, unjust to new 
publishers, unjust to the American public, and 
They openly de- 


from the very first advocating international copy- 
right, they paid no respect whatever to this 
‘courtesy of the trade.” In reprinting standard 
English works (at prices which were at that time 
unprecedentedly low for this country), while they 
disregarded assumed rights of old-line 
American publishers, they did not disregard the 
rights of the English authors. While there was 
no law compelling them to send a cent to such 
authors, their invariable rule was to send to the 
foreign author voluntarily a fair share of the 
profits derived from the sales of his book. In 
every case, with but two exceptions (two excep- 
tions out of hundreds of cases), the author re- 
ceived the money gratefully, and in some cases 
rushed into print in English and American _peri- 
odicals to express his grateful surprise. These 
two authors, while they did not feel at liberty to 
retain the money, had no words of censure for 
the house, and one of these made arrangements 
with the house afterward for the publication of a 
subsequent work. In no case that we know. of 
has the harsh denunciation of this house come 
from the English authors whose rights the 
American publishers have so path-tically pleaded 
for; but it has all come from those publishers 
themselves whose monopoly was so endangered. 
The mono,oly with its high prices on standard 
books was broken, and, the “courtesy of the 
trade’? no longer proving effective, the way was 
cleared to the subsequent united novement in 
behalf of international copyright, which re- 
sulted in the passage of the law about two years 
ago. 


these 


This is a plain statement of the case from the 
standpoint of Funk & Wagnalls. We have no 
doubt that the old-line publishers, from their 
standpoint, justified their former attitude in their 
own minds, and they have now whatever gratifi- 
cation comes from the decision of 12 men, 
swayed by the magic influence of perhaps the 
shrewdest and ablest lawyer of America. But 
to our mind the house of Funk & Wagnalls 
never in its history performed a more cour- 
ageous and creditable act, or one more bene- 
ficial to the American public, as well as to 
foreign writers, than the act for which they 
have received such denunciation and incurred 
such enmity. 

We are happy to add that the case will be ap- 
pealed to a higher court. 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can-be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Guo. A. MACBETH Co. 





The Creat Seal 
of the United 
States. 

It was: designed in 
England a an English 
Baronet. ow this came 
about—read, ‘“‘Hours 





with Living Men and 
Women of -the Revolu- 
tion,’’ by Benson J. Los- 
sing; LL.D., the distin- 
guished historian. ‘ De- 
lightful entertainment 
for thousands of read; 
ers.”’—Republic, Philadel- 

ia. Cloth, square, 12- 
mo, illustrated, elegant- 
ly bound. Price, 50, 
post-free. hog hele 
nalls Company, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 








The Resultant Greek Testament. 


This work exhibits the text in which the majority of modern 
editors are agreed, and containing the readings of Stephens (1550), 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, 
Weiss; the Bale Edition (1880), Westcott, and Hort, and the 
RICHARD FRANCIS 
D. Lit., Fellow of University College, London. 

duction by the Bishop of Worcester. 


Revision Committee. By 


$3.00. Post-free. 


The Bishop of Worcester says: ‘‘ His book may be confidently recom- 
mended to readers who wish to see at a glance what the present state of 
the text of the Greek Testament is, as determined by the consensus of the 


most competent editors.” 


“We unhesitatingly advise students, if they can own but one Greek 
Testament, to make this one their possession.’’—Apostolic (uide, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


WEYMOUTH, 
With an Intro- 
8vo, cloth, 653 pp. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








Old Time 
Methods 


of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We @ 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 


red by Scott & Bowne, N. 





the most stubborn 


All druggists. 














The TRIUMIPH WATCH. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Including Gold Plated Chain and Charm. Dust- 
Proof Gold Plated Case. 


American Lever Movement, Patent Escapement and Regulator, 
Patent Winding and Setting Attachment requiring no Key, 
240 Beats to Minute ; Hour, Minute and Second Hands. 


THE CHEAPEST GENUINE AMERICAN WATCH EVER SOLD. 
TIMED, TESTED AND REGULATED. 


The case is made strong and tight, of solid composition metal used the world over as a 
substitute for fons with an — Gold Plated Chain. Packed in a neat box and mailed 
1.50 eac! for $4.00 by Express ; Une Dozen for $15.00 by Express. 


THE CHEAPEST RELIABLE WATCH ON EARTH. 


ying isan accurate and truthful illustration and description of THE TRIUMPH 
t is no exaggeration to say that it is the Crowning Triumph of American Inge- 
nuity, Skill, and Capital, as every watch is produced entirely in this country and bears the 
trade mark of its manufacturers who stand by every statement made for it. 


to any address for hb ; 


The accom; 
WATCH. 








EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED. 


} FULLY GUARANTEED TO KEEP ACCURATE TIME. 
Tt is fully as durable as the most expensive watch, and with fair usage will keep good time for Ten Years. 
The Triumph Watch is being manufactured in lots of 100,000 at the rate of 1000 per Day by the 
largest watch manufacturing concern in the world. This constitutes the sole reason for itslow price. It 


article can be sold in large quantities. 


is —— illustration of what may be done in this country by machinery and skilled operators when an 
Its parts are not made by hand by ‘Pauper European labor’ as 


are most of the cheap watches now sold, which never run long and can never be repaired. Automatic 


machinery does every thi 


on this watch and every part is as true as a die can make it 


The movement 


is the same us in all American watches and is readily understood and repaired by any jeweler. 
Every Watch Timed, Tested, and Kegulated before leaving our hands, and carefully 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


| 
{ 
| 
packed with chain. 





























The Dance of Modern Society. 

Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘‘Dancing is a fitting 
recreation, even for a philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B. C., 
wrote: *‘No man in his senses will dance.’ ‘The 
Dance of Modern Society,’ by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date An 
unanswerable ne of argument. “The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance we have ever 
real.”— Harper's Magazine. mo, cloth. Price. 0 
cents, post-free. Funk & W. lis Company, Pub- 
lisbers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





AMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. | 


Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and the Continent, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse power. Spring sailings: 
Normannia. Mar. 20,4 P.M.| Col’bia May 11, 1.30 P. M. | 
Columbia. Apr. 13,3 P. M. Aug’a V. May 18, 7.30 A. M 
Augnsta V. Apr. 20,9A.M | Normannia May 25, 2 P. 
Normannia Apr. 27.3 P. M. F. Bismarce Jun. 1,7 A. 
F.Bismarck May 4.8 A.M. Columbia. June 8, 12 M. 
HAMBURG AMERICAN PACKET CO., 37 B’way,N Y 


| from the Maternal Instincts of 


Foreordination in Nature. 


As an argument for the me of God, Illustrated 
nsects, is the title of 
one of the chapters of ‘‘ Defence and Confirmation of 


| the Faith;’’ a book comprising six special lectures 


delivered before the Western Theological Seminary, 
on the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. ‘“ Will 
stimulate to correct thinking on the part of non-clerical 
readers.""— The Andover Review. Price. cloth, 75 cents, 
post-paid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 














